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TEACHING—A TRADE OR A PROFESSION? 


I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


There are few educational systems which 
present so many paradoxes as the Ameri- 
can. Not the least striking of such para- 
doxes is the gap between educational theory 
and the status of the teacher. On the one 
side educational literature, whether we 
agree with it or not, has in the last decade 
placed the emphasis on freedom, growth, 
creative activities, the unique becoming of 
the child, and a live curriculum. On the 
other hand a different terminology is used 
in discussing parents and teachers: parents 
are to be ‘‘educated’’ and teachers to be 
“trained.’? The gap between theory and 
practice does not strike those who are di- 
rectly engaged in school work so much as 
it does the foreign student. The latter is 
stimulated to come to the teachers’ colleges 
of the United States by American educa- 
tional literature which he studies at home. 
When he comes to this country and begins 
his observation of school practice, his first 
reaction is one of bewilderment; he looks, 
depending upon the era of his visit (and 
the eras change with remarkable fre- 
quency), for the socialized recitation, for 
the project method, for activity instruc- 
tion, for the Dalton plan, and now for in- 
tegrated programs. What does he find? 


The experience of Herr Erich Hylla is that 
of all students, less qualified than he is to 
pass judgment. Herr Hylla, a profound 
student of educational theory, after an ex- 
tended tour of the United States, concludes 
in his Schule der Demokratie, one of the 
best books on American education, that the 
characteristic method of instruction in 
American schools is the recitation method. 
The fact is that we have not begun to think 
of the implications of progressive theory 
for the status of teachers. A Chinese stu- 
dent, after a visit to a school which had a 
special class for backward pupils, asked in 
his report whether it is necessary for back- 
ward pupils to be taught by backward 
teachers. The reverse of this would be that 
a system which seeks to build on the prin- 
ciples of growth, freedom, and becoming is 
impossible unless the teachers themselves 
are growing, free, and becoming, members 
of a profession, self-determining within the 
limits that it must recognize its obligations 
to the social régime in which it functions. 

An analysis of the situation reveals that 
the actual conditions under which teachers 
work are far from encouraging the devel- 
opment of a profession. The contrast be- 
tween a trade and a profession is simple: a 
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trade requires its practitioners to work 
undeviatingly on the basis of set rules, 
regulations, and prescriptions ; a profession 
implies independent thinking, judgment, 
discrimination, on the basis of certain 
principles. Now it is true that some 
teachers’ colleges are attempting to give a 
professional preparation to future teachers, 
but many more limit themselves to train- 
ing. How many more do the latter rather 
than the former is best indicated by the de- 
mands made by teachers who study during 
their leaves of absence or in summer 
schools. The demand is not for courses 
which will enable them to think more 
clearly but for techniques which they can 
apply immediately, off the griddle as it 
were, on their return to the classrooms. 
But the reason for this attitude does not 
lie in the type of training which the teach- 
ers have received ; they follow generally the 
directions of superintendents and super- 
visors who tell them that they must go to 
X college to ‘‘get’’ this or that—whatever 
the dernier cri may be. 

Teaching is still far from being a pro- 
fession ; its status is still a hangover from 
days when there was relatively little train- 
ing and teachers had to be supported on 
crutches supplied by those superior to them 
administratively. In those days they had 
to be supplied with courses of study, pre- 
scribed detail by detail and page by page; 
the courses of study were written around 
textbooks or vice-versa, and so the text- 
book became a second crutch. In order to 
see that teachers performed exactly as the 
regulations prescribed, supervisors were 
appointed to watch their progress or re- 
direct their steps if the occasion so de- 
manded. Then, the scientific era dawned 
and education, relieved of the encumbrance 
of any notions of discipline, formal or 
otherwise, and deprived of intelligence, be- 
gan to be measured (it will be noted that as 
soon as psychology discarded mind or in- 
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telligence, it began to measure it!) and ob. 





jective standards were set up, and teacher 
were subjected to another type of contro 
from above—tests, which, so far as I can 
gather, limit the efforts of good teachers and 
set up a fallacious concept of standards fo 
the mediocre. Following in the wake of 
tests came the scientific construction of eur. 
ricula. The teacher, being only an artisan 
with a vision restricted to the four walls of 
the classroom, could not be expected to be 
a scientist. Only the curriculum exper; 
could decide, with the detached point of 
view which comes from remoteness from 
the situation, what the teacher ought to 
teach. This idea of expert curriculum-mak. 
ing is not new. H. G. Wells has some. 
where suggested that teachers are, after all, 
feeble persons, that curricula should be 
prepared in tabloid form by outstanding 
scholars, and that these tabloids should be 
distributed to teachers to predigest and 
hand over to the pupils. 

The administrative system lends itself 
to a perpetuation of these conditions. Ex- 
amine, for instance, one of those charts, so 
satisfying to the administrative mind, of 
the ‘‘set-up’’ of a successful administrative 
organization. What is found here is an 
infinite number of little boxes, each de- 
signed to hold some part of the adminis. 
trative régime; after perusing the labels 
of some thirty such boxes, one finally 
comes down to the teachers; in some charts 
the janitorial box is set slightly above that 
for the teachers. Now it would be foolish 
to deny that administration is inevitable in 
any organization, but its purpose in educa- 
tion is primarily to release the teacher to 
do his proper work under the best possible 
conditions. But administration has taken 
its pattern from industrial organization. 
There you have boards of directors, execu- 
tives, minor executives, supervisors and 
foremen, and the operative to turn the 
crank at the end in order to turn out the 
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fnished, standardized product. Education, 
however, is not a machine and the product 
which it is expected to turn out is the more 
ineffective the more standardized it is. 
Education deals with human beings, not 
with machines, and classroom procedure 
cannot be modeled on the procedure in 
factories. And yet, is not this exactly 
what is going on in American education 
with its superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, specialist bureaus, supervisors, 
principals, and the teacher at the bottom 
to carry out the course of study with the 
use of prescribed textbooks, in the selection 
of both of which he often does not partici- 
pate ? 

The root of the trouble lies in the facts 
that our conditions have been imposed 
upon us by tradition—in a country whose 
pride it is to reject all traditions—and that 
a philosophy of administration has not 
emerged. An industrial organization or 
an educational system which seeks to turn 
out standardized products must control 


-1 both the interna—the material fabric of the 


organization, such as funds, buildings, 
equipment, and so on—and the externa— 
the content and methods of procedure as 
welll This was done in Germany before 


.{ the War and is being done in France to- 
-| day, where all aspects of education are con- 


trolled from above. A human institution 
cannot be organized in this way without an 
assumption of finality. Organization of an 
autocratic type is destructive of progress, 
and mechanization means _ stagnation. 
Dewey sums up the characteristics of 


-| American education as ‘‘quantification, 


mechanization, and standardization.”’ 

The objections which will at once be 
raised are that a system must have specific 
standards, that teachers are either inade- 
quately trained, or that the turnover is so 
great that fixed standards are essential, 
that the American population is so mobile 
that standards recognizable throughout the 
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country must be maintained. The objec- 
tions beg the question. Must education be 
organized into systems? Cannot the prepa- 
ration of teachers be improved? Is a coun- 
try as wealthy as the United States honestly 
meeting its vaunted faith in education by 
failing to provide economic incentives 
which will develop a more stable profes- 
sion? Do pupils transfer from one school 
to another in such numbers that they can- 
not without much difficulty be ‘‘upgraded’’ 
to take their proper place in the new school 
which they join? 

Reasoned argument is, however, less po- 
tent than illustrations of what can be 
done ; these illustrations are found in Eng- 
lish and German practices, and even Rus- 
sia and Italy might be cited to show a 
marked tendency to promote professional 
self-determination. England had an ex- 
perience of more than thirty years of au- 
thoritative control of education. From 
1861 to 1897 elementary education was 
dominated by the payment-by-results sys- 
tem. Although there were no prescribed 
courses of study, the examination con- 
ducted by the Education Department and 
administered by inspectors to every child 
from the infant school up served the same 
end. Education was controlled by exami- 
nations and inspections; the inspector, or 
‘spectre’? as he was commonly called, 
started with certain preconceptions as to 
what should be taught and tested the meth- 
ods of instruction by the results. The 
abolition of the payment-by-results system 
in 1897 and the reorganization of the edu- 
cational system in 1902 provided an oppor- 
tunity of adopting new measures. The 
central Board of Education does not pre- 
scribe either the curricula or the course of 
study for elementary or secondary schools. 
Until 1921, the Board of Education in its 
annual Code indicated the subjects to be 
taught in elementary schools, but has since 
given up even this measure of prescrip- 
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tion. It does, however, publish a Handbook 
of Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers and Others Concerned in the 
Work of Public Elementary Schools, a 
compendium of ‘‘opinion and practical ex- 
perience of which it is hoped teachers will 
take advantage as their opportunities per- 
mit.’’ The Board does not seek to impose 
its views on teachers or schools; ‘‘the only 
uniformity of practice that the Board of 
Education desires to see in the teaching of 
public elementary schools is that each 
teacher shall think for himself, and work 
out for himself, such methods of teaching 
as may use his powers to the best advan- 
tage and be best suited to the needs and 
conditions of the school. . . . But freedom 
implies a corresponding responsibility in 
its use.’’ Accordingly each school is ex- 
pected to make up its own curriculum, 
course of study, and time-table subject to 
the approval of the government inspectors. 
Lest it be suspected that the catch lies in 
this requirement of approval, it may be 
stated at once that the policy of the Board 
in the last ten years has been to reduce 
the number of inspectors and that many 
elementary schools are not visited even an- 
nually. The requirement of approval 
places the responsibility upon the teachers 
and principals; the function of the inspec- 
tors is primarily to discover new ideas and 
to serve ‘‘as agents of cross-fertilization,’’ 
to secure improvement by advice and 
stimulation rather than by imposition and 
coercion. Local authorities do not, any 
more than the central Board, prescribe 
courses of study ; the larger ones may issue 
their own memoranda and suggestions 
from time to time. Many of them maintain 
their own system of local inspection, which 
is more concerned with details of adminis- 
tration than with the imposition of cur- 
ricular uniformity. The result is that in 
England the educational unit is the indi- 
vidual school and not, as in the United 
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States, the system of schools ; the principal 
rather than the superintendents make the 
schools. A further consequence is that 
there is no uniformity of quality and the 
best as well as the worst schools in the 
world can be found in that country. The 
important point is that education is alive 
that experimentation—of an empirical 
kind, it is true—is going on all the time 
These facts the American observer, aceus. 
tomed to a different régime and deceived by 
the common language, fails to take into 
account. 

What, then, of supervision in the Eng. 
lish schools? The responsibility for it rests 
on the principal. The schools are manage. 
able units and, although there is enough of 
it, the principal is not as overburdened as 
the American principal with a great 
amount of paperasserie and administrative 
concerns which often have little to do with 
the quality of education. Beyond super. 
vision by the principal, there are occasional 
visits of local and government inspectors 
who may make recommendations to the 
principal or arrange to allow a teacher to 
visit other classrooms in his own or another 
school, or suggest attendance at some ‘‘re- 
fresher’’ course in the summer. It is 
characteristic of such a system that a 
former Chief Inspector of the Board of 
Education should conclude a discussion of 
the training of teachers with the statement 
that ‘‘Every teacher should have his own 
theory of teaching, and his own philosophy 
of education; but they can be built only 
upon long experience and reflection.” 

In the reform of education in Germany 
there have been adopted many of the prac- 
tices which prevail in England. The rigid, 
detailed curriculum and course of study 
have been abandoned in each state in favor 
of suggestions or Richtlinien, on the basis 
of which the teachers in each school or in 
each locality may prepare the course best 
adapted to the local environment. This 
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means that teachers in each school or in 
each locality organize themselves into co- 
operative groups for the study of their own 
problems (Arbeitsgemeinschaften). The 
same groups are responsible for the super- 
yision and preparation of young teachers 
for the second examination, which leads to 
fnal appointment. In each school the 
general affairs of the school are conducted 
by a teachers’ council which may delegate 
to the principal or some other teacher the 
duty of helping teachers who need assist- 
ance and advice; to the principal is en- 
trusted the duty of supervising and help- 
ing young teachers. The positions of local 
and district inspectors (Orts- or Kreis- 
schulinspektoren) have been abolished in 
Prussia chiefly because of certain attitudes 
engendered by their title; their place has 
been taken by the Schulrat or school coun- 
cillor with an emphasis on the most impor- 
tant part of his task, counsel and advice. 
The Schulréte are recommended for ap- 
pointment to the Ministry of Education 
by the county authorities from a list of 
candidates suggested by teachers’ councils 
from the ranks of the teaching body. Their 
chief duty is to encourage teachers to grow 
in professional freedom and independence 
and to give them ample scope for the de- 
velopment of their capacities. With the 
small number of Schulrdte it is often im- 
possible for them to see each teacher more 
than once a year. The new system for pre- 
paring teachers is guided by the same prin- 
ciples—the development of professional in- 
dependence. 

There is much that can be learned on the 
subject of curriculum-making and of super- 
vision from foreign practice. England and 
Germany are not the only countries which 
are moving away from the traditional con- 
cept of the teacher as an artisan to carry 
out instructions from above. Russia and 
Italy, with ideologies diametrically opposed 
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to the democratic, do not set up prescribed 
curricula and courses; in some of the South 
American countries the authorities have be- 
gun to substitute the curso sintetico, the 
outline course of study or framework to be 
filled out in each school, in place of the de- 
tailed curso analitico. In this country we 
tend to be so dazzled by the glamour of 
machinery and of efficiency that we are apt 
to forget that the mechanisms to secure 
efficiency may exercise as potent a strangle- 
hold as the worst forms of bureaucracy. 
Educators are beginning to realize the soul- 
killing effects of efficiency in industry; it 
would pay them to look nearer home at 
times. Because we have so long neglected 
the teacher as a member of a profession, 
we have resorted to the discussion of 
devices and techniques, and have given a 
free rein to what Mr. Bardeen once called 
‘‘the man milliner in education.’’ Of the 
discussion of theories there is no end, but 
practice remains pretty much unchanged 
because the teachers know more about the 
game than the armchair free lances and are 
given neither the preparation nor the op- 
portunity to think for themselves. 

And, in the end, is it really necessary to 
go abroad for ideas on the subject? There 
have already been examples in this coun- 
try of teacher participation in curriculum- 
making, even without the help of the cur- 
riculum expert. If I were asked to choose 
between this method of improving teachers 
and supervision, I should lean heavily in 
the direction of participation and I should 
have the support of the author of a study 
on the subject which has been overlooked— 
Holloway’s Participation in Curriculum 
Making as a Means of Supervision of Rural 
Schools'—who weighed the advantages of 
both methods and pronounced in favor of 
teacher participation and codperation in 
that which is their chief concern. Here 
again H. G. Wells may be quoted; in a 


*New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 301, 1928, 
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comparison of pre-War German authori- 
tarianism and English laissez-faire princi- 
ples he said of the English, ‘‘they grow 
more but they blunder more. Life ceases 
to become a discipline and becomes an ex- 
periment.’’ 

The implications of this discussion are 
clear. The problem is not one of improv- 
ing methods of supervision but of devising 
the best means for changing teaching from 
a trade to a profession. The burden falls 
on the preparatory years to equip the fu- 
ture teacher with a body of principles 
which will grow with ever-growing experi- 
ence. Supervision of the type which is im- 
plied by the name should be the task of the 
principal and his colleagues as a codpera- 
tive endeavor; supervision as an adminis- 
trative device must disappear in favor of 
helpers, advisers, counselors, trusted be- 
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cause of the opportunities available to them 
to extend the range of their experience and 
to serve as ‘‘agents of cross-fertilization.” 
Supervision of the traditional type implies 
the continuance of a body of teachers who 
cannot be trusted, artisans not free them. 
selves expected to educate others to be free, 
followers with no opportunity themselves 
to create urged to stimulate creative ae. 
tivities, and cogs in a machine themselves 
supposed to turn out independent, initiat- 
ing individuals. Fear lest professional 
freedom lead to chaos may be allayed by 
reference to any other profession; there 
are enough checks and balances within any 
profession to prevent straying into the 
unusual. What, then, shall teaching be— 
a trade, supervised, controlled, directed in 
the interests of uniformity, or a profession, 
free, guided by principles, and growing? 


DRIFT, MASTERY, AND THE ZEITGEIST—IV' 
Mastery and the Curriculum 


Pump W. L. Cox 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


I 


It is easy to be pessimistic when one ex- 
amines the practices, provisions, and short- 
comings of society, on the one hand, and 
the secondary school curriculum, on the 
other. To one who observes the cultural 
appreciations and expressions of immi- 
grant and untutored adults, and compares 
them with those of high school or even of 
college graduates, it may seem as though 
the school actively decultivates those whom 
it trains.” 


That conclusion is not fair, however. 
The traditional high school curriculum may 
be a very weak and feeble instrument for 
promoting culture of any desirable kind; 
but the cloistered curriculum itself may 
be merely a negative expression of the in- 
terplay of social and economic forces which 
give rhythm and tempo to American life. 
This rhythm and tempo immigrants and 
untutored people escape, and so may enjoy 
beautiful music, leisurely conversation, 
charming gardens, and expressive arts to 


+The first three articles in this series appeared in the January, February, and March issues of this 


journal, 


* Cf. Josephine Hornbeck, ‘‘A Sigh for American Culture.’’ 


November, 1931. 


Kadelphian Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
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, greater degree than do those who have 
immersed themselves in American institu- 
ional life, including school. 

The American belief in the beneficence 
of school education is one aspect of the 
standardizing effect of machine culture. 
We accept it as we do our cigarettes and 
toothpastes. So frequently and so posi- 
tively is it stated that American schools 
are the birthright of all and the safeguard 
of democracy, and so seldom and so feebly 
is the statement contradicted or challenged 
that we assume it to be true. Hence, we 
feel no obligation to examine critically just 
what the schools are teaching or to ask 
how they really promote health, social effi- 
ciency, worthy use of leisure, or good will. 

In the second article of this series, it was 
maintained that the social results of leisure 
and production would enable youths them- 
selves to resolve the educational confusion 
if schools would grant them reasonable 
freedom of opportunity. Indeed, it may 
very well be that youths will save the 
schools in spite of the school teachers with 
their traditions of mastery and dominance. 
Certainly, much of such progress as the 
high schools have made has been due to 
realistic adaptations to youths’ passive re- 
sistances, flavored occasionally by school 
strikes and disciplinary defiances, with 
which pupils have challenged home assign- 
ments, detentions, restrictions, and the rest 
of the devices for attempting to compel les- 
son-learning and recitation of meaningless 
grammar and mathematics, history dates 
and science ‘‘facts.’’ 

In keeping with the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tional procedure of trial and change, Amer- 
iean youths are as truly modifying school 
practices as are Russian youths. But there 
is this great difference—Russian youths, in 
compelling teachers to modify their subject 
matter and methods, are expressing a 
fundamental philosophy that they have 
learned from a positive extra-school pro- 
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gram of propaganda directed toward the 
attainment of what the Bolsheviki believe 
to be an ideal state. American youths, too, 
have learned their independence and their 
passive resistances outside the school, but 
they have not learned to direct these in- 
struments beyond the fulfilment of immedi- 
ate desires for release from slavery and for 
self-expression and self-education. 

The most serious and unfortunate aspect 
of the educational merry-go-round in 
America has been the system of promo- 
tions, certificates, and admittance to 
higher institutions, by which few except 
the docile and the cynical have been per- 
mitted to enter colleges or normal schools. 
Bright youths have circumvented school 
and college by learning enough of the 
academic rigamarole to ‘‘get by.’’ But to 
them it has been ‘‘the bunk’’; seldom has 
it entered their inner lives. It has thus 
fostered an unhealthy attitude toward all 
social institutions that is too often char- 
acteristic of ‘‘successful’’ lawyers and 
entrepreneurs. Such education as they 
have achieved ‘‘has got itself taught in 
nooks and corners; while the ordained 
agencies for teaching have been mumbling 
little else but dead formulas’’—a statement 
as true for such American youths today as 
it was for English civilization of 1861, of 
which Spencer wrote it. 

Slave-minded youths, docile and obedi- 
ent, have been rewarded, promoted, and 
regimented through high school, normal 
school, and college, and then, unable to do 
anything else because they have never edu- 
cated themselves, they go into the schools 
to teach and reward and promote another 
generation of slave-minded youths to be- 
come teachers. It is no wonder that many 
high school teachers are so utterly lacking 
in positive culture, in restless inquiry, in 
intellectual adventure; for in school and 
college they were instructed by teachers 
who had no understanding of what they 
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taught and no curiosity regarding it, they 
were selected and promoted and graduated 
with high ranks because they were docile 
and not too inquisitive regarding meanings 
or reasons. 

And yet, it is with such teachers that 
mastery must be achieved. Fortunately, 
even such teachers are still educable. The 
educational incentives and practices by 
which the master-educator would proceed 
to release youths for progressive achieve- 
ment of social maturity and personal in- 
tegration furnish analogies by which 
teachers, too, may be helped to set up new 
cultural and codperative objectives for 
themselves. These objectives they find not 
only in their relationships with pupils who 
are vigorously engaged in art or music or 
poetry or mechanics or debating or ath- 
letics, but also in the codperative endeavors 
of parents and teachers and other inter- 
ested adults to comprehend the school’s 
function and needs and to promote its 
facilities and practices. In their own extra- 
school relationships and activities—in their 
homes and churches, during their vacation 
periods and other leisure, through their 
continuing educational work at universi- 
ties, museums, libraries, and during their 
hours of solitude and reflection—teachers 
may, if encouraged to do so, create vigorous 
personalities with aggressive, inquiring, 
and constructive minds. 

As teachers become thinkers they will no 
longer be content with a curriculum in 
which ‘‘right’’ answers play a significant 
part. They will themselves challenge the 
judgments of textbook writers regarding 
interpretations and methods and values. 
Then will they not only tolerate and en- 
courage diversities in the belief and 
decisions and evaluations on the part of 
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their pupils; they will find their own gy. 
cess in the frequency and quality of aj 
evidences of pupils’ honest originality ang 
independence of thinking. In history, 
teachers and pupils will be less interesteg 
in what Robert E. Lee decided to do ang 
more interested in what the pupil would 
have done under the same circumstances; 


* Hughes Mearns, in his Creative Youth, reports that Willa Cather asked a group of English teachers 
why the formal side of literature was stressed in the school ‘‘at the expense of the sole reason for its 


value, namely, its effect on the mind and the spirit of man.’’ 


(1) The recognition of the formal side of literature—its arrangement and its organization—is easier 


to teach, and (2) teachers know nothing else. 
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membership, _ citizenship, 


leisure-time 





operative endeavors, helps its youths to 
choose worthy objectives and helps them 
to attain their goals. 

The position of the teacher under the 
‘‘new’’ educational regimen thus becomes 
almost diametrically opposed to—almost 
an exact antithesis of—the role of the 
teacher in the conventional school. For 
the teacher no longer assigns lessons, hears 
them ‘‘re-cited,’’? marks, promotes, and 
fails on the basis of subject matter mastery. 
Instead, he enters into partnership with his 
pupils in the advancement of objectives 
which pupils have set up for themselves, or 
at any rate have accepted for themselves. 
The new teaching technics demand of the 
teacher more of enthusiasm and sincerity 
and less of the impersonal detached skills 
and finesse. 

In each teacher-student relationship, the 
school promotes the possibilities and prob- 
abilities for social problems to arise and 
social projects to be undertaken. More- 
over, every possible opportunity for gain- 
ing information regarding the pupil and 
for conference and understanding of his 
motives, his successes, his fears, and his 
shortcomings is provided, to the end that 
the teacher may give his primary effort to 
encouraging each pupil to contribute to 
the enjoyment and information of his 
groups and so to profit by the groups’ ap- 
provals or criticisms. 

In the new school—the school of those 
who approach the Zeitgeist in a spirit of 
confidence and mastery—there is little fear 
that children will not learn enough. Its 
practices are based on the assumptions that 
if they are enlivened first, if they enjoy 
learning, if the adventure of discovery has 
an appeal, then will they spend their lives 
learning and investigating and reflecting 
and experimenting. In a word, the new 
school involves present satisfying practices 
of the social objectives themselves—home- 


activities, health practices, and, in a some. 
what less conscious way, the attributes yn. 
derlying vocational success and ethical 
character. 

Because the pupils are thus enthusi. 
astically and successfully engaging in the 
dynamic experiences of community life 
they themselves develop emerging person. 
alities. By the practice of active adapta. 
tions in a life that is diverse and constantly 
changing, they develop the abilities and 
readinesses necessary for a lifelong voyage 
of discovery, exploration, and positive ad- 
justment. 

For ‘‘individuality is not an original 
possession or gift,’’ says Dewey. ‘“‘It is 
something to be achieved, to be wrought 
out ...’’ And it is to be wrought out 
through ‘‘that intellectual and emotional 
sharing in the life and affairs of men which 
embodies the spirit of the Golden Rule” 
which Bode sets up as the final goal of 
education. 

For the emerging high school, like the 
democracy of which it is a part, must be in 
a process of constant readjustment. Those 
teachers who desire certainty and complete- 
ness, those who do not enjoy adventure, 
those who want to know just what facts or 
pages they are to teach, are sure to be un- 
happy in an ever-adjusting school. Those 
who are youthful in mind and spirit and 
who feel the urge of the open road will be 
gloriously happy in this adventure with 
an emerging curriculum. 


III 


What are the characteristics of the cur- 
riculum of mastery? Until the present, 
most recognized curriculum revisions have 
been based on the acceptance of the essen- 
tial permanence of the conventional sub- 
jects; these have been enriched and 
occasionally new ones have somewhat re- 
luctantly been accepted. By means of 
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lows tolerance for creation and occasional 
encouragement and appreciation. lLearn- 
ing will come as a by-product. It is of an 
evanescent nature, however; one is likely 
to lose it if he tries to capture it. ‘‘Learn- 
ing” is too often conceived to be a com- 
pleted thing; as such it may be an obstacle 
toa continuing kinetic curiosity and a de- 
sire to learn. 

Faculties which are eager to exploit 
learning as a propulsive instrument will 
recognize it and reward it in whatever sur- 
roundings adolescent pupils carry it on. 
By fixing their attention on the objectives 
of education, they will appreciate the many 
instruments other than classroom work 
that are now affecting and may in the fu- 
ture affect the health, the domestic, eco- 
nomic, and civic efficiency, the worthy uses 
of leisure, and the good will of youths and 
adults. 

They will, therefore, expand the concep- 
tions of school curriculum credits to cover 
work successfully completed in correspond- 
ence schools, special religious schools, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Seouts, homes, part-time 
jobs, vacation schools, summer camps, and 
under private instructors of speech and 
elocution, music and art and dancing. 
They will extend school credit to many so- 
called ‘‘extra-curricular’’ activities and to 
participation in all approvable out-of-school 
undertakings. Thus, not only will they re- 
ward the progressive attainment of the ob- 
jectives of secondary education in the 
school of life, but they will also increase 
the probability of each pupil’s continuing 
education throughout life. 


II 


The master-teacher adjusts himself to an 
emerging world. Largely by trial and 
error, but partly by giving thought to the 
significance of the changes that are taking 
Place, the master is thus engaged in a revo- 
lutionary undertaking. He is discontinu- 


ing the program of secondary education 
as subject-getting ; in spite of the popular- 
ity of ‘‘units’’ and ‘‘mastery’’ among 
regressives, the master is discarding his 
achievement tests and credits and points 
and marks as symbols of educational prog- 
ress. Instead, he is focusing his attention 
at last on boys and girls and their objec- 
tives—their health, their wholesome human 
relationships, their vocational and avoca- 
tional adjustments—and on the consequent 
integration of their personalities. 

He is adjusting himself and his school 
to a kinetic Zeitgeist, a propulsive, un- 
daunted, irresistible belief on the part of 
the public that the secondary school can 
be, and must become, a wholesome, chal- 
lenging, life-creating environment for all 
adolescent boys and girls. He knows that 
such a happy, propitious environment calls 
for discarding the deadly, coercive, ex- 
trinsic motives of fear and failure and pun- 
ishment. And he knows that it must be 
replaced—is being replaced—by a star- 
tlingly new conception of education, viz., 
that education consists in helping all boys 
and girls to set up for themselves objec- 
tives that are dynamic for them, reason- 
able of attainment, and worth while, and 
in helping them, so far as possible, to at- 
tain these objectives. 

Once he has perceived that he is inevi- 
tably embarking with the Zeitgeist on a 
new venture, he realizes that these educa- 
tional objectives are found only in part 
within the school. In family and neighbor- 
hood life, in gang and club organizations, 
in leisure occupations—athletics, drama, 
library, chatter, flirting, letter-writing, and 
hobbies—in politics, civic drives, and 
municipal or other governmental activities, 
in commerce, industry, profession, or the 
arts, youth finds temporary or permanent 
objectives—good and bad. The school, 
through its athletics, dramatics, politics, 
clubs, home-rooms, class procedures, art 
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analyses of adolescent and adult activities 
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taught and no curiosity regarding it, they 
were selected and promoted and graduated 
with high ranks because they were docile 
and not too inquisitive regarding meanings 
or reasons. 

And yet, it is with such teachers that 
mastery must be achieved. Fortunately, 
even such teachers are still educable. The 
educational incentives and practices by 
which the master-educator would proceed 
to release youths for progressive achieve- 
ment of social maturity and personal in- 
tegration furnish analogies by which 
teachers, too, may be helped to set up new 
cultural and codperative objectives for 
themselves. These objectives they find not 
only in their relationships with pupils who 
are vigorously engaged in art or music or 
poetry or mechanics or debating or ath- 
letics, but also in the codperative endeavors 
of parents and teachers and other inter- 
ested adults to comprehend the school’s 
function and needs and to promote its 
facilities and practices. In their own extra- 
school relationships and activities—in their 
homes and churches, during their vacation 
periods and other leisure, through their 
continuing educational work at universi- 
ties, museums, libraries, and during their 
hours of solitude and reflection—teachers 
may, if encouraged to do so, create vigorous 
personalities with aggressive, inquiring, 
and constructive minds. 

As teachers become thinkers they will no 
longer be content with a curriculum in 
which ‘‘right’’ answers play a significant 
part. They will themselves challenge the 
judgments of textbook writers regarding 
interpretations and methods and values. 
Then will they not only tolerate and en- 
courage diversities in the belief and 
decisions and evaluations on the part of 


their pupils; they will find their own gyo. 
cess in the frequency and quality of al 
evidences of pupils’ honest originality ang 
independence of thinking. In history, 
teachers and pupils will be less interested 
in what Robert E. Lee decided to do and 
more interested in what the pupil would 
have done under the same circumstances; 
less interested in the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles and more interested in 
the wisdom and justice of the provisions 
in the light of the outcomes. In physical 
sciences they will be less concerned with 
Newton’s laws and more concerned with 
mechanical devices in which the effects of 
these laws must be allowed for, overcome, 
or avoided ; less concerned with the theories 
of the various schools of evolutionists and 
more concerned with the pupil’s own inter- 
pretation and explanation of facts and se- 
quences, which are known, but concerning 
the meaning of which scientists are not now 
agreed. In literature, they will disregard 
standardized evaluations; instead, they will 
assume that each pupil will like what he 
likes, feeling safe that to the degree that 
pupils’ lives are enriched the ‘‘better”’ 
literature need not fail in competition with 
‘‘inferior’’ material. If it does so fail, 
teachers will be content; indeed they may 
be inclined to modify their own judgments 
regarding its fitness or its superiority as 
literature for modern youths.* 

The master educator does not conceive 
the school to be a place where the teacher 
comes to teach and the pupils to learn 
subject matter ordained by tradition or by 
‘‘curriculum experts.’’ He believes that 
pupils and teachers and, to a degree, other 
members of the community should find in 
the school inspiration and opportunities to 
create, and should enjoy among their fel- 


* Hughes Mearns, in his Creative Youth, reports that Willa Cather asked a group of English teachers 
why the formal side of literature was stressed in the school ‘‘at the expense of the sole reason for its 
value, namely, its effect on the mind and the spirit of man.’’ Two of the answers given were these: 
(1) The recognition of the formal side of literature—its arrangement and its organization—is easier 


to teach, and (2) teachers know nothing else. 
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lows tolerance for creation and occasional 
encouragement and appreciation. Learn- 
ing will come as a by-product. It is of an 
evanescent nature, however; one is likely 
to lose it if he tries to capture it. ‘‘Learn- 
ing’ is too often conceived to be a com- 
pleted thing ; as such it may be an obstacle 
toa continuing kinetic curiosity and a de- 
sire to learn. 

Faculties which are eager to exploit 
learning as a propulsive instrument will 
recognize it and reward it in whatever sur- 
roundings adolescent pupils carry it on. 
By fixing their attention on the objectives 
of education, they will appreciate the many 
instruments other than classroom work 
that are now affecting and may in the fu- 
ture affect the health, the domestic, eco- 
nomic, and civic efficiency, the worthy uses 
of leisure, and the good will of youths and 
adults. 

They will, therefore, expand the concep- 
tions of school curriculum credits to cover 
work successfully completed in correspond- 
ence schools, special religious schools, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Scouts, homes, part-time 
jobs, vacation schools, summer camps, and 
under private instructors of speech and 
elocution, music and art and dancing. 
They will extend school credit to many so- 
called ‘‘extra-curricular’’ activities and to 
participation in all approvable out-of-school 
undertakings. Thus, not only will they re- 
ward the progressive attainment of the ob- 
jectives of secondary education in the 
school of life, but they will also increase 
the probability of each pupil’s continuing 
education throughout life. 


II 


The master-teacher adjusts himself to an 
emerging world. Largely by trial and 
error, but partly by giving thought to the 
significance of the changes that are taking 
Place, the master is thus engaged in a revo- 
lutionary undertaking. He is discontinu- 
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ing the program, of secondary education 
as subject-getting ; in spite of the popular- 
ity of ‘‘units’’ and ‘‘mastery’’ among 
regressives, the master is discarding his 
achievement tests and credits and points 
and marks as symbols of educational prog- 
ress. Instead, he is focusing his attention 
at last on boys and girls and their objec- 
tives—their health, their wholesome human 
relationships, their vocational and avoca- 
tional adjustments—and on the consequent 
integration of their personalities. 

He is adjusting himself and his school 
to a kinetic Zettgeist, a propulsive, un- 
daunted, irresistible belief on the part of 
the public that the secondary school can 
be, and must become, a wholesome, chal- 
lenging, life-creating environment for all 
adolescent boys and girls. He knows that 
such a happy, propitious environment calls 
for discarding the deadly, coercive, ex- 
trinsic motives of fear and failure and pun- 
ishment. And he knows that it must be 
replaced—is being replaced—by a star- 
tlingly new conception of education, viz., 
that education consists in helping all boys 
and girls to set up for themselves objec- 
tives that are dynamic for them, reason- 
able of attainment, and worth while, and 
in helping them, so far as possible, to at- 
tain these objectives. 

Once he has perceived that he is inevi- 
tably embarking with the Zeitgeist on a 
new venture, he realizes that these educa- 
tional objectives are found only in part 
within the school. In family and neighbor- 
hood life, in gang and club organizations, 
in leisure occupations—athletics, drama, 
library, chatter, flirting, letter-writing, and 
hobbies—in politics, civic drives, and 
municipal or other governmental activities, 
in commerce, industry, profession, or the 
arts, youth finds temporary or permanent 
objectives—good and bad. The school, 
through its athletics, dramatics, politics, 
clubs, home-rooms, class procedures, art 
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studios, orchestras, journals, and other co- 
operative endeavors, helps its youths to 
choose worthy objectives and helps them 
to attain their goals. 

The position of the teacher under the 
‘‘new’’ educational regimen thus becomes 
almost diametrically opposed to—almost 
an exact antithesis of—the réle of the 
teacher in the conventional school. For 
the teacher no longer assigns lessons, hears 
them ‘‘re-cited,’’ marks, promotes, and 
fails on the basis of subject matter mastery. 
Instead, he enters into partnership with his 
pupils in the advancement of objectives 
which pupils have set up for themselves, or 
at any rate have accepted for themselves. 
The new teaching technics demand of the 
teacher more of enthusiasm and sincerity 
and less of the impersonal detached skills 
and finesse. 

In each teacher-student relationship, the 
school promotes the possibilities and prob- 
abilities for social problems to arise and 
social projects to be undertaken. More- 
over, every possible opportunity for gain- 
ing information regarding the pupil and 
for conference and understanding of his 
motives, his successes, his fears, and his 
shortcomings is provided, to the end that 
the teacher may give his primary effort to 
encouraging each pupil to contribute to 
the enjoyment and information of his 
groups and so to profit by the groups’ ap- 
provals or criticisms. 

In the new school—the school of those 
who approach the Zeitgeist in a spirit of 
confidence and mastery—there is little fear 
that children will not learn enough. Its 
practices are based on the assumptions that 
if they are enlivened first, if they enjoy 
learning, if the adventure of discovery has 
an appeal, then will they spend their lives 
learning and investigating and reflecting 
and experimenting. In a word, the new 
school involves present satisfying practices 
of the social objectives themselves—home- 
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membership, citizenship, _leisure-time 
activities, health practices, and, in a some. 
what less conscious way, the attributes un. 
derlying vocational success and ethical 
character. 

Because the pupils are thus enthysj- 
astically and successfully engaging in the 
dynamic experiences of community life, 
they themselves develop emerging person. 
alities. By the practice of active adapta. 
tions in a life that is diverse and constantly 
changing, they develop the abilities and 
readinesses necessary for a lifelong voyage 
of discovery, exploration, and positive ad- 
justment. 

For ‘‘individuality is not an original 
possession or gift,’’ says Dewey. ‘“‘It is 
something to be achieved, to be wrought 
out ...’’ And it is to be wrought out 
through ‘‘that intellectual and emotional 
sharing in the life and affairs of men which 
embodies the spirit of the Golden Rule’ 
which Bode sets up as the final goal of 
education. 

For the emerging high school, like the 
democracy of which it is a part, must be in 
a process of constant readjustment. Those 
teachers who desire certainty and complete- 
ness, those who do not enjoy adventure, 
those who want to know just what facts or 
pages they are to teach, are sure to be un- 
happy in an ever-adjusting school. Those 
who are youthful in mind and spirit and 
who feel the urge of the open road will be 
gloriously happy in this adventure with 
an emerging curriculum. 


III 


What are the characteristics of the cur- 
riculum of mastery? Until the present, 
most recognized curriculum revisions have 
been based on the acceptance of the essen- 
tial permanence of the conventional sub- 
jects; these have been enriched and 
occasionally new ones have somewhat re- 
luctantly been accepted. By means of 
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analyses of adolescent and adult activities 
of social life, content has been eliminated, 
modified, and increased, and practices have 
been more specifically selected. In some 
aspects of the curriculum, project methods 
and socialized procedures have found 
places. Nevertheless, vigorous curriculum- 
adjustments have largely been limited to 
adjustment classes and to the so-called 
“extra-curricular’’ activities. 

The master-educator, however, depre- 
eates such compromises. He may retain 
some subjects ; he is guided by social analy- 
ses; and he depends on purposeful activ- 
ities. He knows, nevertheless, that, 
although musie or history may be so taught 
as to benefit many pupils, some children 
doubtless learn to ‘‘hate’’ history because 
of unpleasant experiences of outlining and 
reciting, or to avoid singing because of 
school musie experiences ; hence, he has lit- 
tle faith in the universal beneficence of 
subjects as such. 

He questions the results of the eurricu- 
lum of facts and processes based on activity 
analyses. He is aware that pupils who are 
taught socially validated facts and proc- 
esses by the Morrison Mastery Formula,* 
the Courtis practice methods, and the Win- 
netka goal plan soon forget the informa- 
tions and skills in which they are supposed 
to be one hundred per cent perfect. More- 
over, he sees clearly that science and ap- 
preciation cease as soon as answers or 
truths or facts are known: for attitudes 
and methods and judgments cannot be ex- 
ercised except as the individual is encour- 
aged to feel for himself, to use methods for 
himself, and to decide for himself. But all 
such activities are made ridiculous if the 
pupil must arrive at standardized accept- 
able ‘‘answers’’ or ‘‘truths’’ or ‘‘facts.”’ 
In the midst of a world that encourages 
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skeptical, inquisitive, challenging minds, 
and in which scientific, historical, economic, 
and political hypotheses are proposed, dis- 
cussed, and revised, the school of the 
master-educator will not lag unduly behind 
the Zeitgeist. Instead, the school will ex- 
ploit the public mind-sets. 

The big scholastic factory engaged in 
mass production at low cost will thus give 
way to an individualized, child-centric, 
creative environment. Here teachers will 
come to deal with child life and with that 
best democratic inheritance—the right and 
duty of everyone to examine life for him- 
self, critically and tolerantly, and to adopt 
the ways of behaving most satisfying to 
him. Neither children nor teachers will 
be expected to believe the same things ex- 
cept as their experiences with pictures and 
poems and history and science may lead 
them to the same conclusions. ‘‘Truth’’ 
will no longer be taught by superimposi- 
tion and rote; it will be discovered by self- 
activity and honest skepticism that most 
‘‘truths’’ are relative and are to be held 
tentatively for frequent re-examination. 
Skilled artisan teachers will undergo a 
metamorphosis; artists and thinkers will 
emerge. 

From such teachers will come forth those 
youths on whom the future depends. Intel- 
lectually and physically virile and inde- 
pendent, these youths will hew out careers 
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services, they will demand openness and 
sincerity. Trickery, dishonesty, igno- 
rance, intolerance, and selfish exploitation 
will disappear as the new school-life 
emerges. And then will the blessings of 
liberty and common welfare be supreme! 
The master-educator has only to seize 
upon those vigorous activities in which alert 
youths and adults of the school and com- 
munity are even now engaging, and by his 
encouragement and guidance to substitute 
them as the curriculum of the school in 
place of the traditional and dying subject 
matter to which formal recognition has, up 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


to the present, been too largely restricted, 
As rapidly as he can substitute for the 
standard of graduation based on sixteen 
units of subject matter endured without 
‘*failures’’ or even of assumed scholastic 
proficiencies, criteria of completion which 
measure adequacies in physical and mental 
health, in civic, domestic, and economic 
efficiencies, in leisure-time enthusiasms, and 
in good will, the master-educator will 
achieve a curriculum, already potential jn 
school and community, that will conform 
to the most promising aspects of the Zeit. 
geist. 


OCCUPATIONS—A PATH-FINDING COURSE 


Frances O. FULLER 
John Marshall Junior High School, Scattle, Washington 


Is it ever possible to justify an explora- 
tory course, purely that and nothing more, 
in the social science field in the junior or 
senior high school—a course in which the 
pupils are not required to store up a legion 
of facts which they momentarily expect the 
instructor to call for and immediately pro- 
ceed to forget when the term is over, but, 
on the contrary, a course in which the pu- 
pils read, discuss, explore, and carry away 
with them a background of information 
upon which to base opinions and formulate 
plans of procedure that are best suited to 
their own particular needs, which, by the 
way, they have also thought about and de- 
termined during this course? 

One hears and reads a great deal nowa- 
days about the wisdom of counseling the 
young high school student, in the begin- 
ning of his career, as to his choice of sub- 
jects, the goal he has set for himself, his 
limitations, and his capabilities. And there 
is being offered in many of our schools a 
subject which offers the most excellent op- 


portunity for giving this guidance in the 
way that the child most appreciates, the 
chance to find out for himself, but which 
runs the danger of being sidetracked into 
the oldtime grind familiar to the student 
in his other social science courses. This 
subject is ‘‘Occupations’’ or, as it is some- 
times called, ‘‘ Vocational Civies.’’ 

This is a path-finding course, not a fact- 
stuffing course, and as such must have a 
broad, sympathetic, non-dictatorial pres- 
entation, and opportunities for investiga- 
tion on the part of the pupil, with no 
effort to control the decision at which the 
individual may arrive. This is not saying 
that the pupil is not guided to think about 
and consider those fields of work to which 
his I.Q., his school records, and his social 
and emotional adaptations point the way. 
The teacher of occupations should have ac- 
cess to, and should familiarize herself with, 
every bit of personal and family history of 
each individual in her class that the school 
is able to furnish. But when the pupil has 
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reached a decision as to his life work, that 
decision must be his own or the primary 
purpose of the course has been lost. 

As the aims in occupations are not to 
dictate in any way the choice which the 
student makes in regard to his life work, 
but to give him a chance to study and talk 
about himself and the workaday world, 
every student is benefited by the course 
whether he has already made his choice or 
not. Also, it furnishes an excellent op- 
portunity of awakening the home to the 
wisdom of looking and planning ahead. 
All need the broadening, awakening infor- 
mation furnished by this course, whether 
they are the ones who have been successful 
scholastically or not. Nor does it make 
any difference whether the academic stud- 
ies hold a fascination, or the industrial ac- 
tivities are of greater interest. Both types 
are benefited by their knowledge of the 
other side of life and its values. 

Nowhere else in our crowded curriculum 
is there such a golden opportunity to coun- 
sel, guide, and advise, in an atmosphere of 
friendly exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion, step by step throughout the course as 
the student reaches out and is ready for 
advancement—and this to groups at a 
time, not merely to individuals. For it is 
utterly impossible for the especially dele- 
gated advisers to reach the large numbers, 
especially in daily contacts, so that the 
pupil thoroughly reveals what is in his 
mind in regard to himself. While every 
subject presents an opportunity for guid- 
ance in its own field, this is insufficient to 
meet the needs of the entering freshmen, 
who should be planning their life prepara- 
tions with an intelligence born of under- 
standing—understanding of themselves 
and their opportunities. 

Such a course necessarily demands a 
certain type of teacher—one who can let 
go the dogmatic dictatorship so often in- 
dulged in. The exacting, demanding type 


must be exchanged for the one who can act 
as an inspiration and guide, getting a max- 
imum of effort on the part of the students 
without any exacting procedure. The stu- 
dent must forget that he is taking a course, 
that he is in class, that he is doing any- 
thing else but finding out about himself 
and the world about him into which he is 
going to fit himself. And he must enjoy 
his efforts with no fear of standings or 
failures in his subconscious mind. If the 
course consists of outlining a textbook or 
memorizing facts that might be called for 
in a test, or follows the usual procedure of 
his other classes, how can he help but lose 
out on this opportunity for exploration 
which has loomed up before him, but dis- 
appeared as though it were but a mirage? 

When the course is finished, the student 
has been shown the various paths down 
which he may make his way ; he has learned 
the various qualifications and preparations 
involved; the advantages, the disadvan- 
tages; the various lines of advancement; 
the remuneration offered in different fields 
of work; the leisure time, ete. He has 
learned to make comparisons, keeping in 
mind his own limitations, mentally, eco- 
nomically and physically, and finally ar- 
rives at his own conclusions. It is not a 
difficult task to bring him to this point, 
but often he has left his family far behind, 
and the school’s efforts are needed to teach 
the parents. Do not be disturbed if a pupil 
declares at the beginning of the course that 
he already knows just what he is going to 
do and is of the same opinion when he 
leaves. He has benefited much by the 
course. On the other hand, if some pupils 
are still undecided, do not let that worry 
you either. They have been awakened to 
their possibilities and limitations and have 
a knowledge of the various types of edu- 
cational opportunities offered them and 
will come to their conclusions a little later. 
In most cases it is because they realize that 
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they don’t want to be, or cannot be, a suc- 
cess in that field which their home has 
charted out for them and they haven’t won 
their way there as yet. 

Of course there are various ways of pre- 
senting the work, though in no other 
course is a classroom library so much 
needed and a single textbook so easily dis- 
pensed with. The community, the library, 
the business district, the water front, the 
factory, newspapers, periodicals, and pro- 
fessional journals—these are the texts. 

Following is a brief presentation of the 
three units of work as it is presented in 
the John Marshall Junior High School of 
Seattle, Washington. 


GENERAL AIMS 


To help the student to know himself; to give 
a definite time to study (under guidance) him- 
self, his capabilities, his weaknesses, his am- 
bitions, his educational possibilities, the 
possibilities of fulfilling his parents’ wishes for 
his future, or to wake himself and his parents 
up to the wisdom of planning and not merely 
drifting. 

To inspire the student to live up to his full 
capabilities. 

To lead him to the appreciation of being of 
service, to consider some vocation and occupy- 
ing a useful place in the world. 

To discover for himself that his physical 
status plays an important part in the kind of 
a vocation he is to select. 

To aid him in understanding some of the 
business principles which are common factors 
in all life work. 

To give him an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of the other fellow’s job. 

To give a survey of the different forms of 
educational opportunities for the different 
types of vocations, and the importance of defi- 
nite preparation for each line of work. 

To encourage him to be independent in 
thought and action in regard to the choice of 
his vocation and the method and means of pre- 
paring for it, not merely to go to high school 
or college because others go. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


To teach him the value of informational 
reading and an appreciation of the outside-of. 
school helps. 

To provide him with information concerning 
all types of schooling. 

To lead him to consider the cost of the 
preparation in his chosen field. 

To provide a time for the discussion of 
worthy use of leisure and the advisability of 
riding a hobby. 


Procedure in the classroom. The work 
is. divided into three units of different 
lengths in regard to time. 

Unit One—Time, about ten weeks, in 
which the pupil discovers that he is the 
subject of study. 

The first couple of days are given over 
to getting a general acquaintance with the 
classroom library, in which time the pupils 
scan through the index, the table of con- 
tents, pictures, and toward the end of the 
period report their idea of the usefulness 
of a given book to the class. This gives 
them an idea of the course without its being 
told to them. It also gives the teacher a 
chance to teach the use of books and an 
opportunity to learn the capabilities of her 
class. 

The first assignment is to bring in a list 
of ten names of pupils who are in, or have 
been in, the school, who stand out as the 
ten highest all-round students. This is to 
test their power of judgment. These are 
not read aloud, but every recitation at this 
period is a private conference with the 
teacher. Ten of the poorest students are 
listed next; then ten mediocre students. 
Into one of these lists he is to put his own 
name with satisfactory explanation as to 
why it is just there. He has his past 
scholastic reports and his experiences in 
the field of work and sports to draw from. 
During this process the general class dis- 
eussion has been on making judgments, the 
value of leadership, the qualities of char- 
acter necessary, the reason for failures, 
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ete, and the books found which discuss 
these questions. 

Lyon, in his Making a Living, has a 
gries of studies for the student to make of 
himself. After using these once, the 
teacher will adapt them to suit herself. 
But at the conclusion of these studies a 
composite graph is made of each student, 
placing his study of himself on a chart with 
a different colored crayon. Then the in- 
dividual differences in the class become 
clear to the student and the value of indi- 
vidual plans, courses, ete., is sensed. By 
this time the student wakes up and begins 
in earnest to think seriously and honestly 
about his future. Fryers’ Vocational Self- 
Guidance has a series of self-tests. There 
are some standard tests available but for 
the purpose of self-study, those offered in 
most of the texts are usable. As many as 
necessary may be used, though not perhaps 
by the whole class. 

During this time outside reading has 
been begun. Lists of books should be avail- 
able. In these should be included fiction 
books that have an industrial background. 
Biographies and autobiographies get the 
most credit along with strictly informa- 
tional non-fiction books. A list of voca- 
tional magazines should also be furnished 
and lucky is the classroom that can sub- 
scribe to one or two. 

The pupils bring in trade journals and 
professional magazines and are given lib- 
eral credit for hunting these out. These 
are scanned to see what the problems of 
the day are, and also to get the impression 
that adults still study if they wish to 
progress. All study does not end with 
graduation. These books are used later in 
the term to furnish material for their in- 
dividual books. 

During this time outside visits are en- 
couraged by giving an A for every report 
of such a visit. A nine-point outline is 
furnished each student and, armed with 
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this, he generally gets information that an 
adult could not get. An attempt has been 
made to keep copies of these reports and 
compile them. In this way the local work- 
ing conditions are learned. On the follow- 
ing page is an example of these reports. 

The pupils often go after school hours, 
so a complete study of the business is not 
made, but that is not the main factor in 
this instance. The child has made a defi- 
nite contact with the business world, often 
after a serious struggle with his timidity 
about doing so. Many boys earn their first 
A by making these visits and reports. 

Interviews are encouraged, after there 
have been a few demonstrations in the 
front of the room as to how to approach 
and make an interview. An interview is 
given the same credit as a visit. 

The pupils gather application blanks 
during their visits and these are discussed. 
From these they learn that restrictions are 
placed upon people in the business world, 
and workers must conform to the demands 
made by the firm. This presents a fine 
opening for the discussion of such regula- 
tions as are demanded of pupils in school. 

The school limits the number of visits 
that can be made by the whole group be- 
cause of the interruptions to the other 
classes, so care should be taken to visit en- 
tirely different organizations. In order 
that the teacher may learn the individual’s 
reactions, the following outline is filled in 
by each student before class discussion 
begins. 


VocatTionaL TRIP 


1. What phase of the work interested you 
most? 

2. Do you think you might be interested in 
doing work of this type later in life? 

3. What is your impression of the workers? 

4. Do you know what standards the firm has 
set for its workers? 

5. What, do you think, was the per cent of 
efficiency of work expected of each one? 
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6. What educational requirements did you 
learn about? 
7. How would you describe the “spirit” or 
general atmosphere of the plant? 
8. Was there any type of work that you 
thought was or would be monotonous? 
9. What is your impression of the leaders? 
10. List at least four traits of character evi- 
dent in the leaders. 
11. Did you notice any evidence of the workers 
having a life work rather than just a job? 


Before this part of the work is over, 
personality traits are studied and discus- 
sions as to how to develop them are held. 

It will be noted that there are several 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


at the same time. The class has been 
working through part one of each of their 
texts, using Brewer for basis of discussion 
in the most part. It is well to post all re. 
ports and readings, and publicly check 
them occasionally. It brings to time the 
drifter. 

The Results of Part One. An awakening 
to self-purposefulness; an appreciation of 
one’s own powers; the use of initiative; 
an appreciation of all school subjects; an 
appreciation of the necessity of physical 
well-being; development of personality 
traits. 


types of work and reports being carried on 


Unit Two—Eight weeks, two for each 
general topic. Now a study of the world 
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Occupation | Types of Work ned Remarks + i 
Candy Co. | Stenographer $35 Hard, tiresome work. Not much pay | Genevieve 
Bookkeeper $35 for the amount they do. The advan- | Worral 
Report I Maker $16 tages are: knowing how to make candy, 
Helper $14 having a job. The disadvantages are: | March 1, 
Dipper $20 no change in work, no chance to rise. 1928 
Helper $18 To work here you must take a physical 
Packer $15-$18 examination. This occupation is im- 
Shipping clerk $15-$18 portant to society because it supplies 
us with candy. 
Candy Co. | Dippers $18-$20 | The first four positions are filled by girls. | Dorothy 
Packers $14-$18 The helpers help the dippers and the | Anderson 
Report II | Helpers $14 packers. The last two jobs are done 
Office force $100-$175 by men. Their salaries were not | May 10, 
Mixer given. 1929 
Delivery 
Candy Co. | Workers vary No chance for advancement. Only ex- Reeba 
from 8 to 35 pert help employed. Takes six months Young 
Report III according to to become an experienced dipper. 
the season. Monotonous work. March 3, 
Packers $15-$17 1930 
Dippers $20-$22 


























OCCUPATIONS 


of work is begun. The work is divided 
into a study of: basic industries, manu- 
facturing and commerce, business and fi- 
nance, professional work and civil service. 

1. Basie industries: farming, fishing, 
forestry, mining, ceramics, ete. The vari- 
ous topics are listed on the board as the 
class names them, and then each chooses a 
topie to investigate and report. The con- 
tract plan is presented here, which al- 
lows the student to choose whether he will 
make an A, B, C, or D report, according 
to his time and interests. This also gives 
the student the responsibility of making 
a wise decision. If he wishes to do extra 
work, there are always plenty of topics to 
be found. Care must be taken to present 
the expert and professional aspects along 
these lines, for a very common impression 
is that there are none connected with these 
lines of work. Schools and courses or prep- 
arations for the various lines of work are 
studied. They use as a basis for their re- 
ports the same nine-point outline that they 
used for their visit studies, an outline 
found in several different books on occupa- 
tions. Each student fills in an outline for 
each report given by his classmates. These 
are compiled in his notebook. 


Stupy OUTLINE 


. Its importance to society 
. Kinds of tasks or duties 
. Advantages 
. Disadvantages 
. Preparation needed 
. Qualities and characteristics neces- 
sary 
. Income possible 
Beginning 
Later life 
H. Opportunities for advancement 
. Remarks: 
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2. Manufacturing and commerce. This 
topic is treated in the same general way. 
The professional here should be studied 
also. 

3. Business and finance. Very elemen- 
tary work in economies is done here, due 
to the lack of time and the immaturity of 
the pupils (banking, insurance, bonds, 
brokers, etc.). 

4. Professional work. The professions 
should be presented in their true light and 
robbed of some of the false glamour that 
has become attached to them. Too many 
are aiming at the professions whose ability 
cannot possibly bring them success. 

5. Civil service positions. Emphasize 
especially the training for statesmanship, 
foreign and diplomatic service. 

Each student has made at least four 
definite studies and has outlined the re- 
ports of the others as given by his class- 
mates. This latter trains in concentration 
of attention. 

At the beginning of this work, each stu- 
dent announces what he wishes to study 
as his life work and begins his preparation 
of a booklet on that topic. Time is given 
occasionally to work on these in class. Ex- 
tra credit is given for the ‘‘Reading 
Grade’’ in making his bibliography and 
also for visiting the central library’s refer- 
ence rooms while making up his bibliog- 
raphy. The last two weeks of the term 
are given to reporting and exhibiting these. 

In connection with this part of the work, 
speakers who will follow your study out- 
line are an interesting point of depar- 
ture. Films that show workers at work 
are rather difficult to obtain but are valu- 
able. 

Result of Part Two: 

An appreciation of all kinds of work. 

A knowledge of the various openings at 
the end of each trail through high school 
and college. 

A realization of the preparation needed 
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6. What educational requirements did you 
learn about? 

7. How would you describe the “spirit” or 
general atmosphere of the plant? 

8. Was there any type of work that you 
thought was or would be monotonous? 

9. What is your impression of the leaders? 

10. List at least four traits of character evi- 
dent in the leaders. 

11. Did you notice any evidence of the workers 
having a life work rather than just a job? 


Before this part of the work is over, 
personality traits are studied and discus- 
sions as to how to develop them are held. 

It will be noted that there are several 
types of work and reports being carried on 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


at the same time. The class has been 
working through part one of each of their 
texts, using Brewer for basis of discussion 
in the most part. It is well to post all re. 
ports and readings, and publicly check 
them occasionally. It brings to time the 
drifter. 

The Results of Part One. An awakening 
to self-purposefulness; an appreciation of 
one’s own powers; the use of initiative; 
an appreciation of all school subjects; an 
appreciation of the necessity of physical 
well-being; development of personality 
traits. 

Unit Two—Eight weeks, two for each 
general topic. Now a study of the world 
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of work is begun. The work is divided 
into a study of: basic industries, manu- 
facturing and commerce, business and fi- 
nance, professional work and civil service. 

1. Basic industries: farming, fishing, 
forestry, mining, ceramics, ete. The vari- 
ous topics are listed on the board as the 
class names them, and then each chooses a 
topie to investigate and report. The con- 
tract plan is presented here, which al- 
lows the student to choose whether he will 
make an A, B, C, or D report, according 
to his time and interests. This also gives 
the student the responsibility of making 
a wise decision. If he wishes to do extra 
work, there are always plenty of topics to 
be found. Care must be taken to present 
the expert and professional aspects along 
these lines, for a very common impression 
is that there are none connected with these 
lines of work. Schools and courses or prep- 
arations for the various lines of work are 
studied. They use as a basis for their re- 
ports the same nine-point outline that they 
used for their visit studies, an outline 
found in several different books on occupa- 
tions. Each student fills in an outline for 
each report given by his classmates. These 
are compiled in his notebook. 


Stupy OUTLINE 


. Its importance to society 
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. Advantages 
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. Preparation needed 
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. Income possible 
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2. Manufacturing and commerce. This 
topic is treated in the same general way. 
The professional here should be studied 
also. 

3. Business and finance. Very elemen- 
tary work in economies is done here, due 
to the lack of time and the immaturity of 
the pupils (banking, insurance, bonds, 
brokers, etc.). 

4. Professional work. The professions 
should be presented in their true light and 
robbed of some of the false glamour that 
has become attached to them. Too many 
are aiming at the professions whose ability 
cannot possibly bring them success. 

5. Civil service positions. Emphasize 
especially the training for statesmanship, 
foreign and diplomatic service. 

Each student has made at least four 
definite studies and has outlined the re- 
ports of the others as given by his class- 
mates. This latter trains in concentration 
of attention. 

At the beginning of this work, each stu- 
dent announces what he wishes to study 
as his life work and begins his preparation 
of a booklet on that topic. Time is given 
occasionally to work on these in class. Ex- 
tra credit is given for the ‘‘Reading 
Grade’’ in making his bibliography and 
also for visiting the central library’s refer- 
ence rooms while making up his bibliog- 
raphy. The last two weeks of the term 
are given to reporting and exhibiting these. 

In connection with this part of the work, 
speakers who will follow your study out- 
line are an interesting point of depar- 
ture. Films that show workers at work 
are rather difficult to obtain but are valu- 
able. 

Result of Part Two: 

An appreciation of all kinds of work. 

A knowledge of the various openings at 
the end of each trail through high school 
and college. 

A realization of the preparation needed 
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and an appreciation of its cost in time and 
money. 

A knowledge of closely related fields of 
work. 

A closer linking of school life with out- 
side life. 

An understanding of basic principles in 
school and business. 

A knowledge of personality traits and 
how to develop them. 

Unit THREE. Many phases of this work 
as developed in most texts have been taken 
eare of throughout the course. However, 
some time should be devoted toward round- 
ing out the course. 

The writing of applications, as well as 
making personal applications; the plan- 
ning of the next step ahead and how to 
work toward it; the dress and conduct of 
the business world, etc. 

They should learn of the opportunities 
offered in the following schools and for 
whom they are maintained: high schools, 
night schools, college, part-time school, in- 
dustrial schools, apprenticeships, to work 
one’s way through high school or college, 
the aid to be obtained from advisers, spe- 
cial schools, leading schools in the various 
lines. 

Tests. But are there no tests? No ways 
of checking up to see how much of the class 
discussions are taking hold? Nothing the 
child can use upon which to base his esti- 
mates of himself? Oh, yes, most certainly. 
But these are for the sole purpose of guid- 
ing the teacher in her work and for the 
child to make comparisons. He is learning 
to place a true value upon his abilities and 
accomplishments and a number of tests are 
given by which he can make a comparison 
between his own accomplishment and that 
of his classmates. There are the usual 
true-false, completion tests, ete. His 
standings are on the wall charts along 
with all of his other class contributions 
and help him to form his judgments of 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


himself. It is not expected nor desirej 
that he shall remember the many fagt 
about the world of business that are pr. 
sented for his consideration—they are to 
changeable. The teacher is working to buili 
up a change in attitudes toward school and 
its opportunities, toward himself and his 
family, toward the world about him. Fe 
is to have an appreciation of his short. 
comings and his abilities as well as a sym. 
pathetic appreciation of the other fellow’s 
problems. 

The following test illustrates the type 
that is used as the final in the course. The 
writer has thought it of interest to include 
in this discussion some of the answers which 
would seem to indicate the reaction of the 
class to the discussions throughout the 
term. 


OccuPATIONS 


. Name the six steps to success, and check 
those you have taken. 

. List two subjects about which your ideas 
have changed because of class discussions, 
and discuss that change. 

. What lines of work call for the knowledge 
or skills developed through each of the fol- 
lowing studies: (1) Drawing, (2) Algebra, 
(3) English, (4) General Metal. 

. Why is it necessary to develop skill in the 
use of one’s hands? One’s mind? 

. Has every honest worker the right to our 
respect? Defend your answer. 

. Name five necessary qualities of character 
for successful living. 

. What do we mean by “worthy use of le- 
sure”? 

. Why is it wise to know something of the 
history, development, and future of the oc- 
cupation you may be planning to follow? 

. For what line of work have you the great- 
est admiration? Why? Do you intend to 
follow that line? Why or why not? 

. As you look back over the semester, it 
what ways have you tried to profit by this 
study? Be definite—is it in study habits! 
Lines of reading? Outside of school jobs! 





OCCUPATIONS 


Or what? Which part of the course ap- 
pealed to you most? Why? 


Below are a few samples of answers to 
questions 2 and 10. These, I think, show 
that we gained what we were working to- 
ward—appreciations and understandings. 
It is interesting to make a compilation of 
these answers. 


Question 2. Two subjects about which your 
ideas have changed because of class discus- 
sions. 

Answers: 

My ideas have changed about law and Eng- 
lish. I thought the only ones using law were 
lawyers. I had small respect for lawyers, 
thinking their only use was to help criminals 
get around the law. Since I have studied oc- 
cupations, I have learned that lawyers help 
people when they are in trouble and give them 
wise counsel in matters both business and per- 
sonal. The lawyer does the honest thing, 
pleads for persons on trial and against the 
criminals. My ideas have also changed about 
English. I thought it was of no use but now 
I know that to be successful one must have a 
good knowledge of English. 


I have changed my ideas about occupations 


and oral expression. Occupations I thought 
was a subject where there would be mostly 
book reading and outlines. Class discussions 
gave me more knowledge and is much more in- 
teresting than all the books and outlines. When 
you read, often you do not get the idea, but 
when you hear someone else talk and ask ques- 
tions, it helps. 

Oral expression, I thought, was not very 
necessary but in class I learned that speech is 
very important and I make efforts to better my 
speech and to take part in discussions. 

Two subjects about which my ideas have 
changed are: first, how we should feel toward 
men who do manual labor. Before, I thought 
these men were in a lower class than myself, so 
I sort of snubbed anyone who said they were 
as good as I. Now I know they are, from 
reading and from class discussions. The other 
thing that has changed is my feeling toward 
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English. I could not see why English was nec- 
essary to be a success, but in studying occupa- 
tions I have found very definitely that English 
is important in applying for a position and in 
being promoted. 

Two subjects about which I have changed my 
mind are: first, personality. I used to think 
that personality was born in you and only 
those who were lucky had it. Now I know it 
isn’t born in you and you must work to bring it 
out by smiling, having a good voice, a good dis- 
position, talking in turn, ete. Then the white 
collar jobs. I thought whoever had one was 
lucky, but now I know that it took long hours 
of hard work to get such positions. 

My ideas about physical education and occu- 
pations have changed through class discussion. 
I have not only learned to like them but I have 
also for the first time been told definitely why 
they are beneficial to me personally. Since my 
change in mental attitude has come about, I 
have gotten much better grades, my attitude to- 
ward the teachers has improved, and on the 
whole I am getting along much better. 


Question 10. In what ways have you tried to 
profit by this study? Be definite. 
Answers: 

I have profited most in my study habits be- 
cause I have had to study more independently 
and alone. I like the professional line of work 
the best as it involves all kinds of engineering. 

One thing I have admired in this subject is 
the outline method in our talks. I have learned 
to keep on the job in listening to our reports, 
not letting my mind wander as I used to do. I 
think that everyone in the class has taken a 
greater interest in the reports by using these 
outlines. Another thing, which I am ashamed 
to say, is that I have never had the responsibil- 
ity of having more than one thing to do at 
once, and I have surely learned to do it in this 
class. 

I have profited by this study through work 
in a shop and securing interviews. The study- 
ing helps but interviews gave more thorough 
information. 

In looking back over this semester, I have 
tried to benefit by this course by reading better 
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and an appreciation of its cost in time and 
money. 

A knowledge of closely related fields of 
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ning of the next step ahead and how to 
work toward it; the dress and conduct of 
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offered in the following schools and for 
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himself. It is not expected nor desireg 
that he shall remember the many facts 
about the world of business that are pre. 
sented for his consideration—they are to 
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up a change in attitudes toward school and 
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is to have an appreciation of his short. 
comings and his abilities as well as a sym. 
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problems. 

The following test illustrates the type 
that is used as the final in the course. The 
writer has thought it of interest to include 
in this discussion some of the answers which 
would seem to indicate the reaction of the 
class to the discussions throughout the 
term. 
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. List two subjects about which your ideas 
have changed because of class discussions, 
and discuss that change. 

. What lines of work call for the knowledge 
or skills developed through each of the fol- 
lowing studies: (1) Drawing, (2) Algebra, 
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. Why is it necessary to develop skill in the 
use of one’s hands? One’s mind? 

. Has every honest worker the right to our 
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Or what? Which part of the course ap- 
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I know that to be successful one must have a 
good knowledge of English. 
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was a subject where there would be mostly 
book reading and outlines. Class discussions 
gave me more knowledge and is much more in- 
teresting than all the books and outlines. When 
you read, often you do not get the idea, but 
when you hear someone else talk and ask ques- 
tions, it helps. 

Oral expression, I thought, was not very 
necessary but in class I learned that speech is 
very important and I make efforts to better my 
speech and to take part in discussions. 

Two subjects about which my ideas have 
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English. I could not see why English was nec- 
essary to be a success, but in studying occupa- 
tions I have found very definitely that English 
is important in applying for a position and in 
being promoted. 

Two subjects about which I have changed my 
mind are: first, personality. I used to think 
that personality was born in you and only 
those who were lucky had it. Now I know it 
isn’t born in you and you must work to bring it 
out by smiling, having a good voice, a good dis- 
position, talking in turn, ete. Then the white 
collar jobs. I thought whoever had one was 
lucky, but now I know that it took long hours 
of hard work to get such positions. 

My ideas about physical education and occu- 
pations have changed through class discussion. 
I have not only learned to like them but I have 
also for the first time been told definitely why 
they are beneficial to me personally. Since my 
change in mental attitude has come about, I 
have gotten much better grades, my attitude to- 
ward the teachers has improved, and on the 
whole I am getting along much better. 


Question 10. In what ways have you tried to 
profit by this study? Be definite. 
Answers: 

I have profited most in my study habits be- 
cause I have had to study more independently 
and alone. I like the professional line of work 
the best as it involves all kinds of engineering. 

One thing I have admired in this subject is 
the outline method in our talks. I have learned 
to keep on the job in listening to our reports, 
not letting my mind wander as I used to do. I 
think that everyone in the class has taken a 
greater interest in the reports by using these 
outlines. Another thing, which I am ashamed 
to say, is that I have never had the responsibil- 
ity of having more than one thing to do at 
once, and I have surely learned to do it in this 
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I have profited by this study through work 
in a shop and securing interviews. The study- 
ing helps but interviews gave more thorough 
information. 

In looking back over this semester, I have 
tried to benefit by this course by reading better 
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books and studying more, both in school work 
and in occupations. I enjoyed the part of this 
course most when we were making visit reports 
and interviews, because I think I learned more 
of the true work of a man following a line of 
work by seeing him at work and getting his 
ideas. I enjoyed also making the term note- 
books because in these we gathered all the in- 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


formation we had found about the line of 
work we intended to follow as a life work. 

I have tried to decide my work for late 
years and have succeeded. Also I have an am. 
bition for outside work that I didn’t have pp. 
fore. The study of myself appealed to m 
most because it relieved me of an inferiority 
complex that I was inclined to have. 


ONE PHASE OF SUPERVISION IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS: 


Bess GoopYKoonTz 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A recent symposium in the Progressive 
Education magazine on ‘‘What is a pro- 
gressive school?’’ shows considerable una- 
nimity on certain of the characteristics 
listed as essentials if a school is to be 
called a really progressive school. One of 
these characteristics, though stated vari- 
ously, is that of having an evident policy 
and program conducive to the best all- 
round growth of the individual. It is what 
we have for some time called ‘‘ providing 
for individual differences,’’ or ‘‘individu- 
alizing instruction.’’ Dr. J. Carleton Bell 
stated that a progressive school is one in 
which an effort is made to ascertain the 
needs of individual pupils, and to adjust 
the mechanism of instruction and super- 
vision to minister to those needs. Complete 
individualization of instruction demands 
the development of such techniques that in 
a class each child can progress at his own 
rate, can work in his own way, independent 
entirely of the achievements or failures 
of other persons who happen to be in his 
immediate environment. At the other end 
of the scale is another kind of individual 
instruction. There is one course of study, 
one assignment, one accepted learning ac- 
tivity going on at a time, but in this case 


the individual is the whole class and it is 
expected to behave as would an individual 
child. 

Somewhere between these two extremes 
are the multitude of variations in practice 
in this matter in the public schools. The 
supervisory work of many progressive su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and principals 
has concentrated on the administrative and 
instructional problems involved in adjust- 
ing the mechanism, as Doctor Bell puts it, 
to individual pupils’ needs. This past year 
we have attempted to discover just what 
schools have done in providing for the in- 
dividual needs of pupils in grades four, 
five, and six, those school years that are 
the important ones and the last ones for 
so many children. A questionnaire which 
included questions of classification, group- 
ing, promotion, instruction, materials, and 
guidance programs was sent to a repre- 
sentative list of cities, and returns were 
received from 126 cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion and over, in all parts of the country. 
These returns, about half of which came 
from supervisors of instruction and di- 
rectors of research, represented more than 
25,000 intermediate grade classes including 
a total of more than 800,000 children. 


2 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Washington, D. C, 
February 24, 1932. 
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The replies on these questionnaires indi- 
eate to a considerable degree the success 
which public schools have so far had in in- 
dividualizing instruction through super- 
visory efforts. Therefore some of the pre- 
liminary findings of this investigation will 
be reported here as one phase of supervi- 
sion in progressive schools, under the three 
main topics: how individualization of in- 
struction is being achieved through changes 
in organization; how methods and mate- 
rials of instruction have been developed 
for this purpose; and how guidance pro- 
grams contribute to the individualizing 
aim. 


L. Individualization of instruction through 
changes in organization. 

The typical organization in the interme- 
diate grades of the elementary school is 
the straight grade, or one grade to a class, 
system. This putting all the children of 
similar amounts of school experience to- 
gether is one historical step toward 
It reduces the 


homogeneous grouping. 
heterogeneous character of the groups tre- 
mendously when it puts in one class all 
the children who have been in school three 
years, in another those who have been 


there four years, and so on. To be sure, 
it considers only those traits which are in- 
fluenced by time spent in school, but it 
was one long step toward ability grouping. 
The next step is to organize groups within 
the grade on the basis of other factors 
which affect ability to learn, such as chron- 
ological age, social maturity, health, lan- 
guage development, temperament, and so 
on. 

Of the 126 cities from which replies were 
received in our investigation, 89, or about 
three-fourths, stated that they were group- 
ing the children in their intermediate 
grades according to ability. About a third 
of the cities, among them Kansas City 
(Kansas), Baltimore, Fall River, New 
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Bedford, Worcester, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, Colorado Springs, Macon, 
Peoria, and others, were using ability 
grouping in all of their intermediate 
grades. About two-thirds of the cities, 
among them Albany, Los Angeles, Jack- 
sonville, San Antonio, Wichita, were do- 
ing so in at least half of their grades. Nine 
cities reported that ability grouping was 
being tried experimentally in only a few 
classes. 

There is considerable variation in prac- 
tice in determining which factors to use as 
a basis for dividing the groups. Some use 
ability to learn as indicated by intelligence 
test scores, but by far the most cities re- 
ported using a combination of bases as 
group intelligence scores, standard achieve- 
ment test scores, scholarship marks, and 
teachers’ ratings. 

This is not the place to argue the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of homogeneous 
grouping. It is significant, however, to 
see that in so many cities serious attempts 
are being made, in spite of large enroll- 
ments, to give the individual members of 
a group a better chance by narrowing the 
range of differences in rate of working, 
in interest, in ability in specific fields. 

Four arrangements of ability groups ap- 
pear to be common. In one, several work- 
ing groups make up one class, use one class- 
room, and work with one teacher. Another 
provides for XYZ groups, one group to a 
class. In 31 cities the ability groups are 
different in different subjects. This helps 
to overcome the serious objection that su- 
perior ability in one subject does not neces- 
sarily entitle a pupil to an X class place- 
ment in all subjects. Separate groups were 
formed most commonly in reading and 
arithmetic, although language, spelling, 
and the social studies were mentioned a 
number of times. Since the organization 
of different working groups for different 
subjects is a difficult piece of administra- 
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books and studying more, both in school work 
and in occupations. I enjoyed the part of this 
course most when we were making visit reports 
and interviews, because I think I learned more 
of the true work of a man following a line of 
work by seeing him at work and getting his 
ideas. I enjoyed also making the term note- 
books because in these we gathered all the in- 


ONE PHASE OF SUPERVISION 


A recent symposium in the Progresswe 
Education magazine on ‘‘What is a pro- 
gressive school?’’ shows considerable una- 
nimity on certain of the characteristics 
listed as essentials if a school is to be 
called a really progressive school. One of 
these characteristics, though stated vari- 
ously, is that of having an evident policy 
and program conducive to the best all- 
round growth of the individual. It is what 
we have for some time called ‘‘ providing 
for individual differences,’’ or ‘‘individu- 
alizing instruction.’’ Dr. J. Carleton Bell 
stated that a progressive school is one in 
which an effort is made to ascertain the 
needs of individual pupils, and to adjust 
the mechanism of instruction and super- 
vision to minister to those needs. Complete 
individualization of instruction demands 
the development of such techniques that in 
a class each child can progress at his own 
rate, can work in his own way, independent 
entirely of the achievements or failures 
of other persons who happen to be in his 
immediate environment. At the other end 
of the scale is another kind of individual 
instruction. There is one course of study, 
one assignment, one accepted learning ac- 
tivity going on at a time, but in this case 


1 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Washington, 


February 24, 1932. 
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tion, this point is worthy of notice—not 
that this is a new way of securing similar 
groups, but that so many cities have rec- 
ognized the unevennesses in individuals’ 
development, and have attempted to get 
comparable working groups in several dif- 
ferent types of learning situations. One 
set of instructions sent by the intermediate 
supervisor in Cedar Rapids says: ‘‘Segre- 
gate pupils into divisions daily—first, 
those who need help; second, those who 
ean do their work alone. Provide appro- 
priate assistance and work for each 
group.’’ This is quite a different matter 
from a grouping which lasts throughout 
a year. 

One other method of grouping reported 
by 12 cities is that frequently called ver- 
tical grouping, in which children of sim- 
ilar ability on whatever basis is set up are 
drawn from different grades to make up 
a single class. The comments which ac- 
company these replies are to the effect that 
this is done only in a few ungraded classes, 
occasionally in smaller schools, and so on. 
This implies that schools have not to any 
great extent given up grade organization, 
but still organize largely within grades. 
When teachers’ judgment and _ school 
marks are used as a basis for grouping, a 
comparatively small number of actual 
school grades would be represented in one 
such vertical group. 

One of the first steps usually taken to 
secure greater uniformity in the develop- 
mental problems represented by the mem- 
bers of a class is to select the members who 
vary so markedly from the group as to 
require specialized instruction, special 
equipment, or other specialized provisions. 
In this respect, 82 of the 126 cities re- 
ported classes for the seriously retarded 
pupils, and 13 reported classes for gifted 
pupils, among them Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Worcester, Cicero, Chelsea, Jackson. 
Twenty-seven reported the organization of 
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formation we had found about the line of 
work we intended to follow as a life work. 





I have tried to decide my work for late 
years and have succeeded. Also I have an am. 
bition for outside work that I didn’t have be. 
fore. The study of myself appealed to me 
most because it relieved me of an inferiority 
complex that I was inclined to have. 
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the individual is the whole class and it is 
expected to behave as would an individual 
child. 

Somewhere between these two extremes 
are the multitude of variations in practice 
in this matter in the public schools. The 
supervisory work of many progressive su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and principals 
has concentrated on the administrative and 
instructional problems involved in adjust- 
ing the mechanism, as Doctor Bell puts it, 
to individual pupils’ needs. This past year 
we have attempted to discover just what 
schools have done in providing for the in- 
dividual needs of pupils in grades four, 
five, and six, those school years that are 
the important ones and the last ones for 
so many children. A questionnaire which 
included questions of classification, group- 
ing, promotion, instruction, materials, and 
guidance programs was sent to a repre- 
sentative list of cities, and returns were 
received from 126 cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion and over, in all parts of the country. 
These returns, about half of which came 
from supervisors of instruction and di- 
rectors of research, represented more than 
25,000 intermediate grade classes including 
a total of more than 800,000 children. 
D.C, 
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classes in these intermediate grades fo, 
pupils who are serious behavior problems 
It is probable that some of these classes are 
combination groups of over-age, retarded 
and behavior problem eases. 

It is apparent through this section of the 
study that public schools are attempting 
to effect a better chance for the individual 
through such changes in organization 
as grouping within grades, substitution 
of comparable working groups for grades, 
different groups for different types of 
learning, and different groups for pupils 
who need specialized attention, and that 
these changes are not confined to the few 
schools. 











II. How methods and materials have been 
developed for individualized in. 
struction. 

But in spite of the instructional ad- 
vantages of working groups, a_homo- 
geneous group is still a group, and is far 
removed from the ideal of every individual 
being free to work on his own problems, 
at his own rate, and in his own way. 
Methods of instruction which make this 
possible may be used with or without abil- 
ity grouping. Accordingly, 74 of the 126 
cities replied in the affirmative to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Are methods of individual instrue- 
tion used in intermediate grades?’’ This 
is, of course, very distinctly a result of 
supervisory work, and although some of 
the cities indicated that only a few classes 
or a few schools, or less than half of their 
schools were making an attempt at indi- 
vidual instruction, altogether a large 
enough group replied to imply growth 
since the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion outlined its problems and status. 

The use of workbooks appears to have 
given an impetus to the movement to let 
pupils progress as rapidly as they can with- 
out waiting for a whole class. Particu- 
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SUPERVISION IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


The replies on these questionnaires indi- 
cate to a considerable degree the success 
which public schools have so far had in in- 
dividualizing instruction through super- 
visory efforts. Therefore some of the pre- 
liminary findings of this investigation will 
be reported here as one phase of supervi- 
sion in progressive schools, under the three 
main topics: how individualization of in- 
struction is being achieved through changes 
in organization; how methods and mate- 
rials of instruction have been developed 
for this purpose; and how guidance pro- 
grams contribute to the individualizing 
aim. 


L. Individualization of instruction through 
changes in organization. 

The typical organization in the interme- 
diate grades of the elementary school is 
the straight grade, or one grade to a class, 
system. This putting all the children of 
similar amounts of school experience to- 
gether is one historical step toward 
homogeneous grouping. It reduces the 


heterogeneous character of the groups tre- 
mendously when it puts in one class all 


the children who have been in school three 
years, in another those who have been 
there four years, and so on. To be sure, 
it considers only those traits which are in- 
fluenced by time spent in school, but it 
was one long step toward ability grouping. 
The next step is to organize groups within 
the grade on the basis of other factors 
which affect ability to learn, such as chron- 
ological age, social maturity, health, lan- 
guage development, temperament, and so 
on. 

Of the 126 cities from which replies were 
received in our investigation, 89, or about 
three-fourths, stated that they were group- 
ing the children in their intermediate 
grades according to ability. About a third 
of the cities, among them Kansas City 
(Kansas), Baltimore, Fall River, New 
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larly is this true in English and arith- 
metic; but other cities recorded the use 
of workbooks in spelling, handwriting, 
social studies, geography, and history. In- 
dividual assignment sheets prepared by the 
teacher or a curriculum committee, mime- 
ographed for distribution to pupils as soon 
as they are ready for them, were reported 
by thirty cities, but only seven reported 
that pupils progressed independently and 
did not have to wait for the rest of the 
dass. Even good instruction materials 
must depend for their full value upon 
dassroom administration planned for in- 
dividual progress. 

These individual assignment sheets differ 
greatly. In some the steps in acquiring 
a new skill or practicing an old one are 
dearly mapped out. For example, De- 
troit’s Dalton contract for fifth grade read- 
ing begins: ‘‘This term your reading 
assignments will be given to you in con- 
tract form. A contract covers a month’s 
work. Each pupil will have his own con- 
tract and may progress at his own rate.’’ 
The first problem of the first week begins: 
“These words and their meanings should 
be placed in a list in the back part of your 
notebook. You may need to refer to them 
from time to time. ... Study the mean- 
ings carefully.’’ 

Youngstown’s units for individual study 
in geography include questions to be used 
as guides in reading a number of refer- 
ences, a series of tests and a heading called 
“Suggestions for Extra Work,’’ among 
which may be found the making of charts 
and maps and pictures, writing of stories, 
and additional readings. 

The units for Social Science in Cicero, 
Illinois, start out with problems, give some 
hints—but only hints—on how to go about 
solving them, outline some things to be 
done to show solution of the problems, and 
include a series of three tests to prove mas- 
tery of the whole topic. 
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Bedford, Worcester, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, Colorado Springs, Macon, 
Peoria, and others, were using ability 
grouping in all of their intermediate 
grades. About two-thirds of the cities, 
among them Albany, Los Angeles, Jack- 
sonville, San Antonio, Wichita, were do- 
ing so in at least half of their grades. Nine 
cities reported that ability grouping was 
being tried experimentally in only a few 
classes. 

There is considerable variation in prac- 
tice in determining which factors to use as 
a basis for dividing the groups. Some use 
ability to learn as indicated by intelligence 
test scores, but by far the most cities re- 
ported using a combination of bases as 
group intelligence scores, standard achieve- 
ment test scores, scholarship marks, and 
teachers’ ratings. 

This is not the place to argue the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of homogeneous 
grouping. It is significant, however, to 
see that in so many cities serious attempts 
are being made, in spite of large enroll- 
ments, to give the individual members of 
a group a better chance by narrowing the 
range of differences in rate of working, 
in interest, in ability in specific fields. 

Four arrangements of ability groups ap- 
pear to be common. In one, several work- 
ing groups make up one class, use one class- 
room, and work with one teacher. Another 
provides for XYZ groups, one group to a 
class. In 31 cities the ability groups are 
different in different subjects. This helps 
to overcome the serious objection that su- 
perior ability in one subject does not neces- 
sarily entitle a pupil to an X class place- 
ment in all subjects. Separate groups were 
formed most commonly in reading and 
arithmetic, although language, spelling, 
and the social studies were mentioned a 
number of times. Since the organization 
of different working groups for different 
subjects is a difficult piece of administra- 
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In Green Bay, units for geography study 
include study questions that seem to be 
only incidental to the really important 
matters which are stated in three chal- 
lenges, progressively difficult. For ex- 
ample, the first in the unit on the Tigris- 
Euphrates country says: ‘‘Make a small 
model of a kelek. Use your own ingenuity, 
but make it as nearly like the real ones 
as you can. Better read Barrows and Par- 
ker again.’’ The second says: ‘‘Prepare 
a talk about the Arabs to give to the class.’’ 

This emphasis in the individual job 
sheets on making the study result in some- 
thing of real interest and value to the 
other members of the class is a growing 
feature. For example, the report from 
Hamtramck, Michigan, says: In the social 
science ‘‘individualized lesson sheets on 
three levels are made available for them. 
The C level gives the child the minimum 
experience necessary for intelligent partici- 
pation in the socialized work of the class. 
The B level provides the child with many 
opportunities for further experience in the 
designated field. He has greater oppor- 
tunity for freedom of choice, for planning, 
for self-direction, for self-appraisal, for 
working with other children, and for shar- 
ing his discoveries with others. The A 
level sets the child completely free to cre- 
ate, experiment, and discover. The only 
limitation placed on the A level work is 
that it must contribute something of value 
to the child and to his classmates. It is 
on the B and A levels that so much of the 
interesting work in the social sciences is 
being done.’’ 

Quite a different use of the incentive to 
individual work is made in those classes 
which start out with class enterprises in- 
volving discussions, experimentation, in- 
vestigations, and finally break up into 
small group or individual assignments 
made by the class rather than by the 
teacher, all leading toward a completion of 
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tion, this point is worthy of notice—not 
that this is a new way of securing similar 
groups, but that so many cities have rec- 
ognized the unevennesses in individuals’ 
development, and have attempted to get 
comparable working groups in several dif- 
ferent types of learning situations. One 
set of instructions sent by the intermediate 
supervisor in Cedar Rapids says: ‘‘Segre- 
gate pupils into divisions daily—first, 
those who need help; second, those who 
can do their work alone. Provide appro- 
priate assistance and work for each 
group.’’ This is quite a different matter 
from a grouping which lasts throughout 
a year. 

One other method of grouping reported 
by 12 cities is that frequently called ver- 
tical grouping, in which children of sim- 
ilar ability on whatever basis is set up are 
drawn from different grades to make up 
a single class. The comments which ac- 
company these replies are to the effect that 
this is done only in a few ungraded classes, 
occasionally in smaller schools, and so on. 


This implies that schools have not to any 
great extent given up grade organization, 
but still organize largely within grades. 


When teachers’ judgment and _ school 
marks are used as a basis for grouping, a 
comparatively small number of actual 
school grades would be represented in one 
such vertical group. 

One of the first steps usually taken to 
secure greater uniformity in the develop- 
mental problems represented by the mem- 
bers of a class is to select the members who 
vary so markedly from the group as to 
require specialized instruction, special 
equipment, or other specialized provisions. 
In this respect, 82 of the 126 cities re- 
ported classes for the seriously retarded 
pupils, and 13 reported classes for gifted 
pupils, among them Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Worcester, Cicero, Chelsea, Jackson. 
Twenty-seven reported the organization of 
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classes in these intermediate grades for 
pupils who are serious behavior problems, 
It is probable that some of these classes are 
combination groups of over-age, retarded, 
and behavior problem cases. 

It is apparent through this section of the 
study that public schools are attempting 
to effect a better chance for the individual 
through such changes in organization 
as grouping within grades, substitution 
of comparable working groups for grades, 
different groups for different types of 
learning, and different groups for pupils 
who need specialized attention, and that 
these changes are not confined to the few 
schools. 


II. How methods and materials have been 
developed for individualized in- 
struction. 

But in spite of the instructional ad- 
vantages of working groups, a homo- 
geneous group is still a group, and is far 
removed from the ideal of every individual 
being free to work on his own problems, 
at his own rate, and in his own way. 
Methods of instruction which make this 
possible may be used with or without abil- 
ity grouping. Accordingly, 74 of the 126 
cities replied in the affirmative to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Are methods of individual instrue- 
tion used in intermediate grades?’’ This 
is, of course, very distinctly a result of 
supervisory work, and although some of 
the cities indicated that only a few classes 
or a few schools, or less than half of their 
schools were making an attempt at indi- 
vidual instruction, altogether a_ large 
enough group replied to imply growth 
since the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. outlined its problems and status. 

The use of workbooks appears to have 
given an impetus to the movement to let 
pupils progress as rapidly as they can with- 
out waiting for a whole class. Particu- 
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larly is this true in English and arith- 
metic; but other cities recorded the use 
of workbooks in spelling, handwriting, 
social studies, geography, and history. In- 
dividual assignment sheets prepared by the 
teacher or a curriculum committee, mime- 
ographed for distribution to pupils as soon 
as they are ready for them, were reported 
by thirty cities, but only seven reported 
that pupils progressed independently and 
did not have to wait for the rest of the 
cass. Even good instruction materials 
must depend for their full value upon 
dassroom administration planned for in- 
dividual progress. 

These individual assignment sheets differ 
greatly. In some the steps in acquiring 
a new skill or practicing an old one are 
early mapped out. For example, De- 
troit’s Dalton contract for fifth grade read- 
ing begins: ‘‘This term your reading 
assignments will be given to you in con- 
tract form. A contract covers a month’s 
work. Each pupil will have his own con- 
tract and may progress at his own rate.’’ 
The first problem of the first week begins: 
“These words and their meanings should 
be placed in a list in the back part of your 
notebook. You may need to refer to them 
from time to time. ... Study the mean- 
ings carefully.’’ 

Youngstown’s units for individual study 
in geography include questions to be used 
as guides in reading a number of refer- 
ences, a series of tests and a heading called 
“Suggestions for Extra Work,’’ among 
which may be found the making of charts 
and maps and pictures, writing of stories, 
and additional readings. 

The units for Social Science in Cicero, 
Illinois, start out with problems, give some 
hints—but only hints—on how to go about 
solving them, outline some things to be 
done to show solution of the problems, and 
include a series of three tests to prove mas- 
tery of the whole topic. 
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In Green Bay, units for geography study 
include study questions that seem to be 
only incidental to the really important 
matters which are stated in three chal- 
lenges, progressively difficult. For ex- 
ample, the first in the unit on the Tigris- 
Euphrates country says: ‘‘Make a small 
model of a kelek. Use your own ingenuity, 
but make it as nearly like the real ones 
as you can. Better read Barrows and Par- 
ker again.’’ The second says: ‘‘Prepare 
a talk about the Arabs to give to the class.”’ 

This emphasis in the individual job 
sheets on making the study result in some- 
thing of real interest and value to the 
other members of the class is a growing 
feature. For example, the report from 
Hamtramck, Michigan, says: In the social 
science ‘‘individualized lesson sheets on 
three levels are made available for them. 
The C level gives the child the minimum 
experience necessary for intelligent partici- 
pation in the socialized work of the class. 
The B level provides the child with many 


opportunities for further experience in the 
designated field. He has greater oppor- 
tunity for freedom of choice, for planning, 
for self-direction, for self-appraisal, for 
working with other children, and for shar- 
ing his discoveries with others. The A 
level sets the child completely free to cre- 


ate, experiment, and discover. The only 
limitation placed on the A level work is 
that it must contribute something of value 
to the child and to his classmates. It is 
on the B and A levels that so much of the 
interesting work in the social sciences is 
being done.’’ 

Quite a different use of the incentive to 
individual work is made in those classes 
which start out with class enterprises in- 
volving discussions, experimentation, in- 
vestigations, and finally break up into 
small group or individual assignments 
made by the class rather than by the 
teacher, all leading toward a completion of 
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the class undertaking. Such a method of 
securing maximum individual effort is 
illustrated by the report from a sixth grade 
in an Alabama school which determined to 
take a bird census of the community. This 
necessitated division of labor and responsi- 
bility, individual research and reporting, 
and a final organization of the individual 
records into a class summary. There is a 
good deal of evidence in the sample units 
submitted during this investigation that 
this latter point of view—class problems 
broken up into individual enterprises—is 
gaining in popularity over the former 
point of view of directing an individual to 
do a piece of work alone, which in itself 
provided little opportunity for comparison, 
codperation, encouragement, and social re- 
sponsibility. 

It is probably not uncommon for adults 
nowadays to wish that they might be al- 
lowed to attend junior and senior high 
school again, because of the wealth of 
new and interesting fields of study now 
provided. A mere tabulation of the 
courses offered in public high schools will 
total well over two hundred. Elementary 
schools, of course, have fewer fields and 
fewer variations. In the very nature of 
the school is the expectation that there are 
certain basic skills and information which 
allow of slight tampering. But the re- 
plies in our investigation showed that 
elementary schools are finding at least two 
ways of catering to the particular interests 
of their pre-adolescent groups: first, 
through added courses or facilities, such 
as shops and laboratories, and, second, 
through the organization of clubs. Psy- 
chologists have long pointed out that this 
intermediate grade age is the natural club 
group, the ‘‘gang age,’’ they have called 
it. Schools have been comparatively slow 
in recognizing or fostering this native pro- 
pensity. Clubs or other organizations for 
these children who have special interests 
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in boats, harmonicas, aviation, astronomy 
dramatics, gardens, orchestra, radio, anj 
creative writing were reported as going 
concerns in a relatively small number ¢ 
cities. 

In the matter of methods and materials 
as contributing to individual growth, we 
see here two divergent tendencies in indi. 
vidual assignment sheets—one to map out 
very specifically the steps each individual 
is to take, at his own rate, but not really 
in his own way; and another, the stimula. 
tion through group discussion to each in. 
dividual’s activity, to proceed at his own 
rate, in his own way, but with the responsi- 
bility of coming back with something worth 
while. This difference in the form of the 
units for individual work is the result 
of different theories of how children 
learn. 


III. The place of guidance programs in 
indwidualized instruction. 

The need for guidance programs in ele- 
mentary schools is by no means universally 
recognized. Guidance as a function of the 
school started at the top, and is only gradu- 
ally working down to the elementary school 
where its function may be preventive 
rather than remedial. Of every 1000 chil- 
dren who start to school in first grade, 
nearly all finish the fifth grade, but only 
about 800 actually reach the seventh grade. 
A guidance program would discover these 
probable drop-outs, would find out the 
difficulties, and would attempt remedial 
measures in the way of economic relief, 
transfer to another school, extra help. A 
usual estimate of the degree of retarda- 
tion in intermediate grades is still too high. 
A guidance program would discover in- 
cipient drop-outs among retarded pupils 
and would have the school make as satis- 
factory provisions as possible for them. 

With the present average of more than 
thirty members in a class and sometimes 
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more than one class to each teacher, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for teachers to 
know and provide for the special interests 
and aptitudes of their pupils, or to know 
and remedy their special personality prob- 
lems. Guidance programs are designed to 
help teachers in these important phases 
of children’s growth. 

Two encouraging evidences of guidance 
programs appeared in the returns in our 
investigation: first, the wide use of a cu- 
mulative record card for each pupil, be- 
ginning with kindergarten or first grade; 
and, second, the use of specialized tech- 
niques for the discovery of particular apti- 
tudes and interests. True the majority 
of the cumulative record cards for elemen- 
tary school pupils still show only attend- 
ance, health, scholarship, and promotion 
records, but on some there are the begin- 
nings of social information about the in- 
dividual pupils. 

The Newark card is exceptional in the 
amount and character of the information 
recorded. Previous school experience; 
family record, language spoken at home, 
degree of initiative, reliability, and other 
character traits exhibited; special school 
and home activities and interests; educa- 
tional and vocational plans; employment 
—all these are to be found in addition to 
the other items customarily recorded. 

In all, at least a third of the cities re- 
ported included some such information as 
this on their cumulative records. A like 
encouraging number report the use of apti- 
tude tests, personality ratings, conferences, 
and home visits to secure social informa- 
tion. 

To me this somewhat statistical account 
shows one very hopeful phase of super- 
vision in progressive publie schools. In 
the first place, the actual numbers that 
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ean be reported in large cities and small 
show that something is being done about 
the education of the individual in spite of 
large enrollments and cramped quarters. 

Second, another hopeful sign is that pro- 
visions for individual differences are so 
frankly and so codperatively experimental. 
From the long-time carefully controlled 
and evaluated experiment in individual in- 
struction in progress in Detroit to the trial 
units of work prepared by classroom teach- 
ers in initial attempts to provide every 
child a chance to work alone, the tech- 
niques have not yet been set in molds, but 
research directors, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers are working together to find 
workable methods. 

Third, the units of work themselves show 
very definite steps of progress, among 
which may be mentioned the development 
from the units for individual work of the 
directive ‘‘do-this and then do-that’’ type 
to the types which help to set the prob- 
lems but leave some of the planning and 
the evaluating to the worker. The pro- 
vision made in the units for intellectual, 
social, constructive, and creative activi- 
ties which are really worth doing and actu- 
ally can be done in average classrooms are 
evidences of originality and planning on 
the part of teachers. 

If one suggestion should be made it is 
that justifiable bases for forming working 
groups must be discovered. At present a 
bibliography on ability grouping might 
well be headed ‘‘When doctors disagree.’’ 
For many classroom activities group work 
is desirable. But for others we badly need 
some techniques for forming working 
groups that are somewhat more depend- 
able than those that a foreman uses in 
telling off the jobs, or that a hostess uses 
in making everyone have a good time. 
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the class undertaking. Such a method of 
securing maximum individual effort is 
illustrated by the report from a sixth grade 
in an Alabama school which determined to 
take a bird census of the community. This 
necessitated division of labor and responsi- 
bility, individual research and reporting, 
and a final organization of the individual 
records into a class summary. There is a 
good deal of evidence in the sample units 
submitted during this investigation that 
this latter point of view—class problems 
broken up into individual enterprises—is 
gaining in popularity over the former 
point of view of directing an individual to 
do a piece of work alone, which in itself 
provided little opportunity for comparison, 
cooperation, encouragement, and social re- 
sponsibility. 

It is probably not uncommon for adults 
nowadays to wish that they might be al- 
lowed to attend junior and senior high 
school again, because of the wealth of 
new and interesting fields of study now 
provided. A mere tabulation of the 
courses offered in public high schools will 
total well over two hundred. Elementary 
schools, of course, have fewer fields and 
fewer variations. In the very nature of 
the school is the expectation that there are 
certain basic skills and information which 
allow of slight tampering. But the re- 
plies in our investigation showed that 
elementary schools are finding at least two 
ways of catering to the particular interests 
of their pre-adolescent groups: first, 
through added courses or facilities, such 
as shops and laboratories, and, second, 
through the organization of clubs. Psy- 
chologists have long pointed out that this 
intermediate grade age is the natural club 
group, the ‘‘gang age,’’ they have called 
it. Schools have been comparatively slow 
in recognizing or fostering this native pro- 
pensity. Clubs or other organizations for 
these children who have special interests 
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in boats, harmonicas, aviation, astronomy 
dramatics, gardens, orchestra, radio, an 
creative writing were reported as going 
concerns in a relatively small number ¢ 
cities. 

In the matter of methods and materials 
as contributing to individual growth, we 
see here two divergent tendencies in indi. 
vidual assignment sheets—one to map out 
very specifically the steps each individual 
is to take, at his own rate, but not really 
in his own way; and another, the stimula. 
tion through group discussion to each in. 
dividual’s activity, to proceed at his own 
rate, in his own way, but with the responsi- 
bility of coming back with something worth 
while. This difference in the form of the 
units for individual work is the result 
of different theories of how children 
learn. 
















III. The place of guidance programs in 
indwidualized instruction. 


The need for guidance programs in ele- 
mentary schools is by no means universally 
recognized. Guidance as a function of the 
school started at the top, and is only gradu- 
ally working down to the elementary school 
where its function may be preventive 
rather than remedial. Of every 1000 chil- 
dren who start to school in first grade, 
nearly all finish the fifth grade, but only 
about 800 actually reach the seventh grade. 
A guidance program would discover these 
probable drop-outs, would find out the 
difficulties, and would attempt remedial 
measures in the way of economic relief, 
transfer to another school, extra help. A 
usual estimate of the degree of retarda- 
tion in intermediate grades is still too high. 
A guidance program would discover in- 
cipient drop-outs among retarded pupils 
and would have the school make as satis- 
factory provisions as possible for them. 

With the present average of more than 
thirty members in a class and sometimes 
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SUPERVISION IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


more than one class to each teacher, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for teachers to 
know and provide for the special interests 
and aptitudes of their pupils, or to know 
and remedy their special personality prob- 
jms. Guidance programs are designed to 
help teachers in these important phases 
of children’s growth. 

Two encouraging evidences of guidance 
programs appeared in the returns in our 
investigation: first, the wide use of a cu- 
mulative record card for each pupil, be- 
ginning with kindergarten or first grade; 
and, second, the use of specialized tech- 
niques for the discovery of particular apti- 
tudes and interests. True the majority 
of the cumulative record cards for elemen- 
tary school pupils still show only attend- 
ance, health, scholarship, and promotion 
records, but on some there are the begin- 
nings of social information about the in- 
dividual pupils. 

The Newark card is exceptional in the 
amount and character of the information 
recorded. Previous school experience; 
family record, language spoken at home, 
degree of initiative, reliability, and other 
character traits exhibited; special school 
and home activities and interests; educa- 
tional and vocational plans; employment 
—all these are to be found in addition to 
the other items customarily recorded. 

In all, at least a third of the cities re- 
ported included some such information as 
this on their cumulative records. A like 
encouraging number report the use of apti- 
tude tests, personality ratings, conferences, 
and home visits to secure social informa- 
tion. 

To me this somewhat statistical account 
shows one very hopeful phase of super- 
vision in progressive publie schools. In 
the first place, the actual numbers that 
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ean be reported in large cities and small 
show that something is being done about 
the education of the individual in spite of 
large enrollments and cramped quarters. 

Second, another hopeful sign is that pro- 
visions for individual differences are so 
frankly and so codéperatively experimental. 
From the long-time carefully controlled 
and evaluated experiment in individual in- 
struction in progress in Detroit to the trial 
units of work prepared by classroom teach- 
ers in initial attempts to provide every 
child a chance to work alone, the tech- 
niques have not yet been set in molds, but 
research directors, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers are working together to find 
workable methods. 

Third, the units of work themselves show 
very definite steps of progress, among 
which may be mentioned the development 
from the units for individual work of the 
directive ‘‘do-this and then do-that’’ type 
to the types which help to set the prob- 
lems but leave some of the planning and 
the evaluating to the worker. The pro- 
vision made in the units for intellectual, 
social, constructive, and creative activi- 
ties which are really worth doing and actu- 
ally can be done in average classrooms are 
evidences of originality and planning on 
the part of teachers. 

If one suggestion should be made it is 
that justifiable bases for forming working 
groups must be discovered. At present a 
bibliography on ability grouping might 
well be headed ‘‘When doctors disagree.’’ 
For many classroom activities group work 
is desirable. But for others we badly need 
some techniques for forming working 
groups that are somewhat more depend- 
able than those that a foreman uses in 
telling off the jobs, or that a hostess uses 
in making everyone have a good time. 





CURRICULUM MAKING IN A CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL! 


L. THomas Hopxins 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


According to the statement given on 
your program, I am here this morning to 
discuss with you ‘‘Curriculum Revision 
for the Child-Centered School.’’ With your 
permission I shall change this subject to 
read ‘‘Curriculum Making in a Child- 
Centered School.’’ I do this for four rea- 
sons: first, the term ‘‘curriculum revision”’ 
assumes a curriculum that is out-of-date 
and in need of immediate reconstruction— 
a condition which usually is not found in 
a child-centered school; second, the term 
‘‘revision’’ usually implies the moderniza- 
tion of rather definite printed courses of 
study which child-centered schools usually 
do not have; third, the term ‘‘curriculum 
making’’ assumes a continuous, on-going, 
emerging, dynamic process—a characteris- 
tie of the curriculum practice in child- 
centered schools; and fourth, the term 
‘‘eurriculum making’’ assumes a flexibility 
and modifiability in the light of individual 
needs—a process so well illustrated in the 
last quarter century by those schools which 
have centered their attention upon the 
growth of the child. Furthermore, I shall 
limit my discussion to curriculum making 
in the elementary school, since I know of 
no secondary schools in America which can 
claim to have a child-centered curriculum. 
Again, I shall further limit my discussion 
to the curriculum-making practices in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College as a 
type, since my time is too short to allow 
discussion and comparison of methods with 
other schools. Finally, I shall deal entirely 
with a description of the present method 


of making the unit of work curriculum, 
and shall not attempt to argue the desira- 
bility of this practice or whether it is the 
one best adapted to this type of school. 


SELECTION OF THE UNIT OF WORK 


The unit of work is an outgrowth of 
the interests of children and is selected in 
one of three ways. First, the experienced 
teacher of a given grade recognizes certain 
areas in which the genuine interests of chil- 
dren of that age are usually located. She 
concludes that any unit of work within 
these areas will probably be developed 
wholeheartedly by the children. During 
the summer she selects tentatively and pre- 
pares herself to teach some unit which she 
believes will fall within the range of this 
interest. In this process of preparation, 
she lists all types of different possible ac- 
tivities to give breadth; she plans a number 
of orienting experiences as approaches; she 
designates the subject matter most helpful 
in enriching the different activities; she 
defines tentative objectives to be achieved; 
she indexes sources of materials for the 
pupils and for herself; she anticipates the 
many questions which pupils will raise and 
plans means of helping them obtain mate- 
rials with which to make intelligent an- 
swers; she examines the unit with care to 
discover that richness so necessary to pro- 
vide for differences in individual interests 
within the general unit and for individual 
abilities within those special interests; she 
records all possible opportunities for group 
drives and leads; she acquires a knowledge 


1An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Washington, 


D. C., February 24, 1932. 
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of the subject matter so necessary to en- 
able her to give intelligent guidance to 
pupils ; and finally, she examines the whole 
proposal with a most searching critical 
analysis to assure herself that the pupil 
learnings are socially and individually im- 
portant both for the present and for the 
future, and are of greater value than some 
others which the unit replaces. 

The teacher who uses the second method 
of selecting a unit may enter the classroom 
in the fall with no definite idea as to a 
uit of work for the year. She begins by 
accepting the interesting immediate and 
remote experiences of the children. The 
visit to the seashore during the summer 
suggests a study of sea life; the trip to 
Europe calls for water transportation ; the 
vacation spent in the mountains creates 
some demand for a unit on science; the 
summer on the farm leads toward farm 
life; and, because of the already incipient 
tendency toward art, one individual stu- 
dent proposes a unit on murals. As these 
suggestions arise the teacher explores them 
to determine whether the interest of the 
group is genuine or cursory. She knows 
that her unit must be built upon incipient 
interests that are or will develop into real, 
genuine, purposeful interests. She is skep- 
tical of cursory, temporary, capricious in- 
terests. To distinguish between the two 
types she gives information about a sug- 
gested unit and arouses activity toward it 
through readings, excursions, motion pic- 
tures, and discussions. If the enthusiasm 
for water transportation subsides under 
the sunlight of information and activity, 
the teacher turns to another suggested unit 
and repeats the process of orientation. 
Through a period extending from two 
weeks to a month, there emerges a perma- 
nent interest which the teacher capitalizes 
into a unit of work. 

By this second method of selecting a 
unit, the teacher is unable to make definite 
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teaching plans during the summer as in 
the case of the first instance discussed. 
Therefore she must do her planning on the 
job. During the orientation period to dis- 
cover the genuineness of the interest, the 
teacher is examining the proposed units 
to uncover a variety of possible pupil ac- 
tivities, to select pertinent subject matter, 
to ascertain possible desirable outcomes, to 
locate pupil materials. If she discovers the 
interest first explored to be only superficial, 
she proceeds again to investigate and plan 
in relation to another interest. When 
finally an interest is located, the first pre- 
view or initial plan is prepared during the 
orienting period only to be expanded and 
developed in detail as the process of teach- 
ing proceeds. Regardless of the method by 
which the unit is selected and regardless of 
the amount of planning in advance of the 
actual teaching, all plans are considered to 
be made by the teacher in the light of her 
information at that time and to be adequate 
only for the immediate present. They 
must be modified as the growing interests 
of the children and her own study give her 
new ideas. 

The third method of selecting a unit dif- 
fers slightly from that of the other two. 
The teacher may examine the previous edu- 
cation of a group and decide that a certain 
unit is necessary to give richness, area, or 
breadth to their experience, or to fill in 
what appear to be important gaps. During 
the summer she will plan such a unit and 
begin the pupil orientation immediately 
after the opening of school. Such planning 
is always in relation to the interests and 
educational needs of the particular group, 
and is in no sense similar to a planned-in- 
advance curriculum to be followed by all 
teachers of a given grade in a large 
number of schools or school systems re- 
gardless of the previous educational 
experiences and present interest of the 
learners. 
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CONTINUOUS PLANNING 


The importance of the initial planning 
cannot be overemphasized. Through this 
the teacher accomplishes a number of pur- 
poses. First, she bridges gaps in her own 
knowledge necessary to the successful di- 
rection of the unit; second, she checks the 
possibilities in the unit against definite cri- 
teria for selection to determine acceptance 
or rejection; third, she gathers available 
materials and locates sources for subse- 
quent use; fourth, she prepares herself for 
orientation and teaching periods; fifth, she 
becomes aware of ends toward which she 
wishes to direct the children’s interests. 

While the initial planning is important, 
the continuous planning is of equal signifi- 
eance. This takes the form of clarification 
of objectives, addition of newly found ac- 
tivities and materials, expansions of activi- 
ties originally conceived, changes of pro- 
cedure to harmonize with the developing 
interests of the learners, and reévaluations 
of the processes and results of pupil 
growth. While the teacher may formulate 
the broad pattern in her initial planning, 
she must constantly reéxamine, repropose, 
replan, execute, and judge if she would 
carry a unit of work to successful fruition. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


The objectives toward which the teachers 
and pupils strive may be grouped into four 
broad divisions. The first contains skills, 
habits, or specific learnings, which may 
range from learning the specific fact that 
9 and 6 are 15, through the formation of 
the more general habit of using reference 
books intelligently, up to the development 
of power to control the emotions under ex- 
treme provocation. The second division 
relates to concepts, ideas, or understand- 
ings, spreading from the meanings usually 
accompanying the word ‘‘horse’’ to a rec- 
ognition of the place of the earth in the 
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solar system. The third group is composed 
of generalizations, principles, or rules, 
varying from the conclusion that a good 
harbor is necessary to the development of 
a great seaport to an understanding of the 
generalization that man has always learned 
to adapt his life to the conditions of his 
environment. The fourth division includes 
attitudes, appreciations, or dispositions, 
which may extend from a wholesome atti- 
tude toward the completion of a project to 
favorable disposition toward the children 
of different racial groups who may be in 
the class. While the teacher is generally 
concerned with the growth of the children 
in specific learnings, she is more anxious 
about their general habits of work, their 
growing power to attack problems; while 
she does not neglect facts pertinent to the 
development of the unit, she is more inter- 
ested in the meanings associated with these 
facts; while she may sometimes teach defi- 
nite generalizations and principles, she is 
more interested in aiding the children to 
form their own generalizations when the 
basic concepts and meanings are under- 
stood; while she strives for the building 
of the usual attitudes which accompany 
learnings as a social experience, she is more 
interested that wholesome, purposeful, dy- 
namic attitudes become a controlling factor 
in directing the growth of particular indi- 
viduals and the group. Were the teacher 
to state frankly which of the four groups 
of objectives she prized most highly, she 
would say the attitudes, dispositions, the 
internal urges and drives, since they will 
encompass the skills, concepts, generaliza- 
tions, whereas the acquisition of skills with- 
out adequate purposes furnishes small basis 
for subsequent growth. 





DEVELOPMENTAL RECORD 


Each teacher in Lincoln School keeps @ 
full record of her unit from the beginning 
of the process of selection to the date when 
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itis being prepared for publication. The 
initial planning, the first preview, the sub- 
sequent plans, the orienting activities, the 
exceptional work of individual pupils, the 
treatment of the unadjusted child, the ideas 
and leads brought out in the group discus- 
sion periods, the numerous questions and 
problems raised by individuals, the specific 
content ordinarily classified as subject mat- 
ter, the narrative daily account of the de- 
velopment of the group interest and the ac- 
tivities which go on outside of the unit, are 
alla matter of record. The form of record 
varies With the preference of the individual 
teacher and the nature of the unit. Some 
teachers select 6 x 9 cards, while others use 
loose-leaf notebooks. In addition, there 
are photographs of different activities, still 
pictures of outstanding individual pieces 
of work, perhaps motion pictures of a cul- 
ninating play, samples of the children’s 
creative products in a wide variety of me- 
dia, stenographic reports on important 
group discussions, such as those following 
an excursion or a class conference on an 
individual research project, and reports of 
special significant activities made by out- 
side observers. 

There are a number of reasons why a 
complete record of the development of a 
unit is desirable. First, it furnishes a 
basis for a better selection and organization 
of materials and activities if and when the 
uit is again taught; second, it supplies 
information for a reéxamination of the 
techniques of constructing units; third, it 
is essential to the intelligent selection of 
subsequent units for the particular group 
of pupils; fourth, it gives raw data for the 
study of many pertinent research prob- 
lems; and fifth, it supplies the source ma- 
terials for the published account. 

Writing the units for publication is car- 
ried on under three different plans. One is 
for the teacher to write during spare time 
While she is carrying a full teaching load. 
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This division of effort is detrimental either 
to the teaching or to the writing, or both. 
A second method is for the teacher to be 
released from classroom teaching for part 
of a year, usually a semester, to give her 
entire time to the preparation of the ma- 
terial for a book. A third plan is for a 
writer, designated popularly as a ‘‘ghost 
writer,’’ to prepare the manuscript in con- 
sultation with the teacher. The writer 
who occupies this position at present is a 
mature teacher, but with experience also in 
writing for publication. She is assigned 
to work with a certain teacher for one half 
year. During this period she visits the 
classroom and becomes acquainted with the 
children, the teacher, and her methods. 
Simultaneously she examines the records 
of the previous year, since the account of 
the unit is usually written during the sec- 
ond year of teaching, and studies such 
other materials as she needs to orient her- 
self. When sufficient time has elapsed for 
the teacher and writer to know each other’s 
viewpoint, a preliminary outline of the 
proposed book is drawn up and submitted 
to the curriculum research department. 
After consultations it is revised and the 
writer begins her narrative. Part of the 
time is spent in the classroom observing 
for local color and specific information, a 
part in writing, some in searching for out- 
side materials, and the remainder in con- 
ference with the teacher. When completed 
to the satisfaction of the teacher and 
writer, the manuscript is submitted to the 
research department for editorial work. 
When this is completed it is ready for 
printing as one of the Lincoln School Cur- 
riculum Studies. 


AIDS TO THE TEACHER 


Within the school the human aids to the 
teacher in carrying on her curriculum 
making may be grouped as follows: libra- 
rians, elementary school assistants, special 
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teachers, elementary school principal, and 
members of the research staff. The libra- 
rians prepare bibliographies, collect books 
and other source materials. The assistants 
not only perform the same functions as the 
librarians, but also aid in the original plan- 
ning of the unit, keep records during the 
period of development, assemble materials 
for the final write-up, and assist in class- 
room teaching. The special teachers in 
such fields as fine arts, household arts, in- 
dustrial arts, and science show the class- 
room teachers how to introduce materials 
from their special fields to make the unit 
richer, act as specialists in aiding the class- 
room teachers to direct those activities of 
children which fall in their special fields, 
and teach such other materials from their 
fields as may be of general interest and 
value to the group. 

The elementary school principal and the 
members of the research staff have similar 
functions. They offer suggestions to the 
teacher in the selection of the particular 
unit; advise during the period of initial 
planning and development; aid in the 
gathering of materials ; counsel in the prep- 
aration of records; aid in evaluating results 
and in the construction of measuring in- 
struments when necessary. In addition to 
these specific helps relative to a particular 
unit, the research staff renders a more 
general curriculum service. This consists 
of helping individual teachers to select, 
formulate, and complete individual cur- 
riculum research problems, supplying in- 
formation concerning the physical, mental, 
emotional, social, educational equipment of 
the children, aiding in the development of 
standards for the construction of units, 
planning attacks upon specific curriculum 
problems such as those related to vertical 
articulation and the measurement of the 
more desirable yet intangible outcomes, 
formulating plans for the release of teach- 
ers to write the reports of their units, de- 
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veloping a program for the publication anq 
sale of the written monographs, and ren. 
dering such other service to teachers, prin. 
cipals, and writers as will make for a 
well-rounded educational experience for 
all children, a challenging, buoyant oppor. 
tunity for the teacher, and fair, impartial 
records of the results. 

In conclusion, may I restate the chief 
characteristics of curriculum making in 
Lincoln Elementary School? First, the 
curriculum is organized around units of 
work based upon genuine interests of chil- 
dren; second, the major responsibility for 
the selection, organization, development, 
and teaching of the units rests with the 
classroom teacher; third, the unit is 
planned in broad general outlines previous 
to the teaching ; fourth, the process of plan- 
ning is continuous until the unit is com- 
pleted; fifth, a record of development of 
the unit is made; sixth, the teachers of spe- 
cial subjects act as counselors and advisers 
to the classroom teacher; seventh, the cur- 
riculum research staff offers aid through- 
out the entire process, and, in addition, lo- 
cates and studies special curriculum 
problems. 

That the plan of curriculum making now 
in operation in Lincoln is best for the Lin- 
eoln School or that the plan in Lincoln 
School should be adopted by other child- 
centered schools should not be assumed. As 
the teachers’ plans for the units of work 
are continuously changing, expanding, im- 
proving, so the procedures for curriculum 
making must be constantly reéxamined and 
redirected in the light of new experience. 
This the teachers and members of the re- 
search staff are attempting to do. If they 
fail, it is only because the frail body is un- 
able to externalize the ‘‘essence of good”’ 
conceived by the mind, but due to an essen- 
tially ‘‘evil origin’’ it inhibits the lofty 
ideals of the spirit which is supposed to 
direct it. 














SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS MET IN CHANGING FROM THE 
TRADITIONAL TO THE NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


MartTHa Peck PortTER 
Director of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Roslyn Heights, New York 


Since I am to speak to you out of my 
own experience, I must tell you something 
of the conditions under which I have met 
the problems I am to discuss. My discus- 
sion will naturally be colored by my ex- 
periences. If some of these prove to be 
very unlike your own, those of you who are 
working with greater numbers may think 
of my problems as being like those you are 
helping your principals to meet. 

For three years and a half I have been 

working in a small community with thirty- 
three teachers in three schools. The teach- 
ers were unused to supervision and, for the 
most part, were not acquainted with the 
ideas and practices that are so rapidly tak- 
ing hold in schools today. Seventy per 
cent of our pupils are of foreign extrac- 
tion. Many of these children present prob- 
lems in social adjustment. The traditional 
school has failed to give them what they 
need. 
’ The first problem was one of general pro- 
cedure. We determined to make no sudden 
break, but to move gradually. We knew 
we could progress only as we kept the con- 
fidence of the community and the under- 
standing and sympathy of the teachers. 
We realized, too, that only confusion could 
result from any sudden change. A well- 
founded understanding could come about 
only with time, and any type of work done 
without understanding was certain to be 
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other for a day, a half day, or, while the 
principal takes her class, merely for an 
hour to see how a particular phase of work 
is handled. I have taken individuals or 
small groups to visit classrooms after 
school, to see the evidences of children’s 
activity and to hear the teacher explain 
the work. 

Problems common to teachers of certain 
age groups are discussed in small group 
meetings. Here teachers bring illustrative 
materials and show what their groups are 
doing. In some of these meetings one 
teacher shows others how to handle some of 
the materials that so few know how to use. 
One fourth-grade teacher shows the others 
how to make rubber and tells of the effects 
of this first-hand experience upon the in- 
terests and attitudes of the boys and girls 
with whom she is working. A fifth grade 
teacher shows the members of her group 
how to make paper. I myself show one 
group how to make candles, and another 
how to card and spin a little wool. I wish 
I were an expert in the field of industrial 
arts. One of the supervisor’s problems is 
to gain the skills that she needs in order 
to answer the many demands made upon 
her. 

Conducting group meetings so as to 
make the least hardship for the teachers 
is a matter of concern to most supervisors. 
It is of particular importance in situations 
in which teachers are not accustomed to 
such meetings. Even though the work is 
slowed up, it seems to me the supervisor 
may well afford to be uneconomical of her 
own time and carry on similar discussions 
with several groups if by so doing she can 
meet each group in its own building. 
Teachers in one of our schools eat their 
luncheons in the building, and in this 
school we have sometimes gathered for 
short discussions over our lunch boxes. 
This has been preferred to after-school 
meetings. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Meetings of teachers who work with chil. 
dren of the same age groups are more 
satisfactory than general meetings. Dis. 
cussions are more purposeful. Whatever 
informality can be given to the occasion js 
a stimulus to exchange of ideas. Meeting 
in the room of a teacher who has been do. 
ing interesting things and is surrounded by 
interesting objects enables her to give 
most freely out of her own experience and 
encourages inquiry and discussion. The 
meetings that have been most effective in 
contagion of enthusiasm and of new ideas 
have been simple five o’clock supper meet- 
ings, with only the four or five teachers of 
any one grade meeting at one time. No one 
has to rush from school. No one has to 
hurry away to her own dinner. Early ar- 
rivals help with the meal or examine illus- 
trative materials brought by another. In- 
formal ‘‘shop talk’’ guided into right 
channels results in more generous sharing 
of experiences and ideas than would other- 
wise be possible. The kitchen is a good 
place for experiments in industrial arts. 

Little by little we are growing. There 
has been a gradual infiltration of new ideas 
and experiences. Now that we are arriv- 
ing at a common understanding of children 
and their needs through seeing the effects 
of a new type of education at work in our 
very midst, I believe we are ready for a 
more systematic attack upon our problems. 
As teachers grow in professional enthusi- 
asm, they become ready for greater respon- 
sibility. I believe we should have defeated 
our purposes if we had expected them to 
assume much added responsibility at the 
beginning. 

The courses of study presented a prob- 
lem, and the daily program with its periods 
for work on the unrelated subjects outlined 
in the courses of study. Teachers’ con- 
plaints of lack of pupil interest led us to 
examine the subject matter. Some of it 
seemed to have little significance to the 























SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS 


Our boys and girls of foreign 


children. 
extraction have had almost no experience 
jn the things of our world today, and little 


experience in books. Surely our fourth 
grades are not ready for the myths of 
Greece and Rome, nor for a study of those 
ancient civilizations. Yet, in taking our 
first steps toward something better, we 
were in no position to cast aside the guid- 
ance given by a course of study. Too many 
teachers were dependent upon something 
of that sort. And so I looked for courses 
of study and descriptions of units of work 
suggesting experiences that might build 
some understanding of our world today, 
and I suggested to the teachers some 
studies in food, clothing, shelter, transpor- 
tation, and communication. Instead of 
studying the history of ancient civiliza- 
tions, the children would be going back into 
the past to trace the development of our 
modern ways of living as they studied the 
industries of our world today. 

Examination of our courses of study for 
the fifth and sixth grades led us to believe 
that the subject matter might be of signifi- 
cance and value to the pupils if we could 
select and organize so as to give unity to 
their experiences. Much of the lack of 
interest in the classrooms could probably 
be traced to the scattering of attention and 
interest over many unrelated fields. Why 
should our fifth grades study our country 
in the geography period and our European 
backgrounds at another hour, while the 
sixth grades study American history and 
the geography of Europe? We took one 
step in unifying the interests of these boys 
and girls by suggesting for our fifth grades 
a study of our country today with a study 
of its development, or history, and pro- 
posing to the sixth grades a study of Eu- 
rope today and of our own European back- 
grounds in history. 

Further unity was secured as the teach- 
ers were helped to make an integrated pro- 
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gram in which other school subjects con- 
tributed to fullness of understanding of the 
main problem or interest. Many of these 
possibilities I have had to point out to 
individuals as I saw their opportunities. 


_ A fourth grade, for example, is studying 


man’s ways of sending messages. The 
teacher is encouraged to search the course 
of study in elementary science for facts and 
suggested experiments in magnetism and 
electricity that will help the children un- 
derstand the telephone and the telegraph. 

I have given these many details to show 
we have felt we must take our first steps 
within the limits of subject matter known 
to the teachers and with suggestive outlines 
for those who needed them. Any teacher 
who presents a plan of her own is encour- 
aged to go ahead, independent of the 
course of study. Several have done so, and 
very successfully. 

Our next problem is to become more in- 
dependent in curriculum making and to 
develop units of work based on the inter- 
ests and needs and particular abilities of 
the groups whose needs have not yet been 
met. Curriculum-making for the primary 
grades has already required a good deal of 
independence in planning on the part of 
the teachers. The experiences of their pu- 
pils must give understanding of their own 
environment. For the benefit of these 
teachers and the upper grade teachers as 
well, we studied our environment to find 
every possible item of educational interest. 
Points of interest were listed under head- 
ings of food, clothing, shelter, transporta- 
tion, communication, community protec- 
tion, nature, and local history. 

Initiating a program of excursions rep- 
resents a problem. Teachers are timid 
about making requests to visit and about 
taking responsibility for large numbers of 
children on trips. On many occasions I 
have taken teachers on exploratory trips 
and have then accompanied the teacher and 
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the children on the occasion of the class 
trip. 

One of the supervisor’s problems is to 
help teachers give responsibility to children 
and to offer them many types of first-hand 
experience. Taking children on trips is 
only one of the many ways in which we 
have tried to give them first-hand experi- 
ence. Just as they have been taken out 
into the environment, so have they brought 
the environment into the schools. They 
have made interesting exhibits of articles 
brought from their homes. Visitors with 
some unusual experience in travel or some 
expert knowledge in their field of work 
have been invited to the school. Children 
have been given first-hand experiences in 
building and constructing, engaging in 
dramatic play, experimenting to under- 
stand industrial processes or phenomena of 
nature. They have been given experience 
in helping to plan the details of the class- 
room work. Teachers who are depending 
upon a course of study must be helped to 
use it as an outline of possibilities. They 
may be guided in a general way by its 
main points but must let the interests of 
the children and their questions and pro- 
posals guide the direction of class progress 
as details are worked out. 

One of the most important factors in the 
development of interests and effort on the 
part of the children is this very matter of 
pupil participation in all phases of the 
day’s work. To the teachers who com- 
plained of lack of pupil interest I pointed 
out the importance of pupil activity. In 
some eases the children had been rather 
silent partners in the scheme for their own 
education. Teachers planned the work, 
gave assignments, asked the questions, 
made interpretations, and explanations, or- 
ganized and summarized, planned all re- 
views, drove home the points to be learned. 
These teachers have been helped to make 
use of children’s purposes. They have 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


been shown how to encourage questions and 
proposals for class activities. They have 
been helped to make a new type of daily 
program.’ Teachers become more alert to 
the possibilities of pupil participation when 
once they have provided a daily period for 
discussion—a time for planning and for 
asking questions and sharing information, 
and a work period in which to do the things 
planned. -Many of our children are help. 
ing to plan the work, they are asking sig- 
nificant questions, they are helping to make 
interpretations and explanations, they are 
organizing and making summaries, they 
are helping to plan reviews. Some teach- 
ers are encouraging the children to outline 
the facts upon which they think they 
should receive a final test. 

/ Another problem demanding early atten- 
tion is that of pupil activity in practicing 
to develop the skills that each, individually, 
needs. In the traditional school mass in- 
struction is the order of the day. But all 
do not need the same drill. Lack of inter- 
est and idling are often due to lack of the 
individual’s analysis and understanding of 
his individual needs, and to lack of practice 
under the impulse of individual purpose. 
Our teachers of the youngest children have 
been helped to form groups of those who 
can work well together. Teachers of older 
boys and girls have been helped to indi- 
vidualize the work. Goals have been set. 
Progress is recorded as progress is made. 
The supervisor’s problem has been to help 
teachers to see and understand individuals 
within the group, to discover individual 
needs and to provide specific materials for 
those needs. 

Among materials, books are of prime 
importance. I presume I have given more 
time in these first years to the study and 
selection and introduction of good books 
than to any other phase of the work. In- 
dividual needs cannot be cared for, indi- 
vidual interests cannot develop, richness 
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of life cannot be given, without a wealth 
of good books. I have spent hours in the 
classrooms, helping teachers and children 
develop good methods of individual silent 
reading. As fast as new techniques have 
developed, we have been able to transfer 
sums of money from our textbook allow- 
ance to that for our library, and so to build 
up the library. I have learned the con- 
tents of books in order to advise in the 
choice of books for the library and to help 
teachers in the selection of books for par- 
ticular subject matter needs, or to satisfy 
needs of children with varying degrees of 
reading interests and reading ability. I 
have met with groups of teachers who were 
exchanging books at the library so as to 
help them learn the contents of these new 
books. We have visited a beautiful chil- 
dren’s library in a neighboring town to get 


acquainted with books and to gain better 
standards in book selection. All of this 
I count one of my greatest opportunities. 
Teachers have widened their own horizons. 
Standards are growing. Through their ef- 
forts to provide just the right books for 
the daily reading of the individuals within 
their groups, teachers have come to a better 
understanding of individual interests and 
individual abilities. Perhaps more than 
in any other way, through their use of 
books they are getting away from mass in- 
struction and are understanding individual 
differences. And for the children the right 
books at the right time have enriched first- 
hand experience, have provoked thought 
and inquiry, have promoted group discus- 
sion and the sharing of ideas—in short, 
have encouraged the pupil activity we have 
so much wanted. 


THE SUPERVISION OF PRACTICE TEACHING FOR 
THE NEW SCHOOL? 


Roxana A. STEELE 
Associate Director of Training Schools, Western State Teachers College, Kalomazoo, Michigan 


There can be no new school without crea- 
tive teachers. Such teachers have always 
existed, and now exist, but their number is 
too few. It is gratifying to realize that 
there is a steadily increasing demand on 
the part of the public and private schools, 
and from intelligent laymen for construc- 
tive, forward-looking teachers to help the 
youth of the land to meet their present and 
their future needs. 

One cannot discuss the supervision of 
practice teaching for the new school with- 
out considering the problem of teacher- 


training as a whole. Professor Bonser, in 
an article entitled The Training of Teach- 
ers for the New Education,” stated that 
‘‘the teacher-training institution should 
develop in the prospective teachers: (1) 
scholarship and cultural background; (2) 
a progressive conception of education; (3) 
an inquiring, creative, constructive, open- 
minded attitude; (4) an understanding of 
the behavior, means of growth, and needs 
of children; (5) training in the technique 
of teaching under efficient, progressive 
guidance.’’ 


*An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Washington, 


D. C., February 24, 1932. 
* Progressive Education, April-May-June, 1929. 
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Many institutions for the training of 
teachers accept these objectives, at least in 
theory, but they differ widely in their pro- 
visions for attaining the results. It is 
generally agreed that four years of educa- 
tion beyond the high school should be the 
minimum of preparation for teaching. The 
selection of candidates for admission to 
teachers’ colleges is important and is now 
feasible, for there are more seeking prep- 
aration for teaching than there are posi- 
tions to be filled. Many feel that the state- 
supported institutions should prepare 
teachers for schools as they are, rather than 
to run the risk of sending out young gradu- 
ates with the dynamic viewpoint who will 
wish to change the status quo. Most of the 
schools are limited by traditional philos- 
ophy, traditional curricula, or traditional 
administration. We, who believe in the 
new school, wish that the teacher-preparing 
institutions might thoroughly reconstruct 
their own conceptions of education to cor- 
respond with those which it is desirable to 
develop in their students. 

The New College for the training of 
teachers, which is to be opened at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in Septem- 
ber, 1932, is an honest attempt to train 
teachers for leadership in the new social 
order by applying the principles of pro- 
gressive education in the training of these 
teachers. The college is a new organiza- 
tion, with a new faculty and a new cur- 
riculum. It has planned a program 
whereby it may consciously and in terms 
of individual needs develop a proper in- 
tegration of rich scholarship, theory of 
education, and professional practice. The 
New College is selecting its students with 
great care on the basis of ability, person- 
ality, and aptitude for teaching. A per- 
sonal interview is included in the require- 
ments for admission. Provision is made 
for two groups of students. Those enter- 
ing as freshmen will pursue their academic 
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and professional work simultaneously ; 
students coming to the college with two 
years of academic work will follow a dif. 
ferent method in an attempt to interpret 
their previous knowledge and experiences 
in the light of professional needs. 

As one reads the account of the plans for 
the college, one may raise questions or even 
disagree about the advisability of certain 
procedures. But one is bound to recognize 
the fact that here is an attempt to practice 
in teacher-training what we preach. Such 
quotations as the following give some ap- 
preciation of the philosophy of the school: 
**No two students will pursue exactly the 
same curriculum. In general, all students 
will have the same types of experiences, 
varied though they may be in detail.” 
‘The course will require from three to five 
years in residence, followed by a probation- 
ary period in the field.’’ ‘‘These activities 
will be planned to develop the student 
through his own initiative and self-activ- 
ity.’”’ ‘‘The seminar will be concerned 
with giving the student an intimate and 
detailed study of child and adult life 
through long and varied contacts with chil- 
dren and adults in and out of school.’ 
The New College is frankly an experiment. 
It hopes to discover sound procedures in 
the training of teachers. It is interesting 
in relation to the problem before us to 
realize that approximately one-fifth of the 
student’s time in the New College is to be 
devoted to practice teaching. 

We are at present attempting to train 
teachers for the new school in situations 
and by methods which vary greatly. The 
problem of practice teaching in institutions 
in which the education department, the 
academic courses, and the training schools 
are organized and function independently 
is quite a different problem from the situa- 
tion in which the codrdination of these 
three is the conscious and constant goal. 
The training school is important in the 
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preparation of teachers far beyond the 
place which it occupies in most teacher- 
training institutions. We cannot hope to 
have child-centered schools until we have 
child-centered training schools. These 
training schools need a superior faculty 
with a like philosophy, working toward the 
same general objectives, and maintaining 
an experimental attitude. There should be 
sufficient funds to assure necessary and de- 
sirable equipment and supplies but limited 
enough to keep all conscious of this prob- 
lem in the public schools. 

The selection of the critic teachers for 
such training schools is a grave responsi- 
bility, for regardless of what preparation 
the student may or may not have had, the 
task of helping the student to bring to 
bear all the knowledge and ability which 
she possesses in the solution of practical 
problems falls upon the critic teacher. She 
has a very large part in the ‘‘making”’’ of 
the teacher. We hear on all sides these 
days that there is an over-supply of teach- 
ers. One needs only to set out to find a 
training teacher for the new school to 
realize how few master teachers there are. 
The teacher who is to direct the student 
in training for the progressive schools 
should possess superior native ability, rich 
scholarship, a discerning appreciation of 
the modern philosophy of education, and 
skill in applying it. She must be a supe- 
rior teacher of children and a gifted 
teacher of teachers. She should have the 
“divine spark.’’ 

Even such a paragon cannot develop all 
students into self-directive, creative teach- 
ers. Only students who are well above the 
average and who exhibit some signs of 
originality or ereativeness should be started 
on the path which leads to teaching in the 
new school. 

It is quite impossible to suggest a spe- 
cifie program for the supervision of prac- 
tice teaching because details of prepara- 


tion differ in different situations. Some 
schools plan for a term of introductory 
practice teaching somewhat early in the 
course, and a period of more responsible 
teaching later; other schools have the prac- 
tice teaching concentrated. In certain 
schools, the practice teaching assignment is 
arranged for well in advance and the stu- 
dents make specific preparation for it, even 
to the point of outlining units of work 
under the codperative guidance of the 
training teacher and subject matter teach- 
ers in the college. Some schools give much 
observation and participation as a pre- 
requisite to practice, while others provide 
only a minimum. I have, consequently, at- 
tempted to select for discussion those prob- 
lems of the supervisor of practice teaching 
for the new school which tend to persist in 
spite of variations in pre-practice prepara- 
tion. My further choice is based upon the 
frequency and importance of the problems. 

Practically all student teachers have dif- 
ficulty in gaining a correct concept of the 
new school, in recognizing its principles in 
a specific situation, and in applying them 
when left to herself. This is true even in 
schools where a continuous attempt has 
been made to help the student to develop 
an appreciation of the philosophy of the 
new education, and where opportunities for 
observation and participation under effi- 
cient leadership have been given. It is easy 
to give lip-service to the new education, but 
it is most difficult for us to avoid reverting 
to the type of teaching which we experi- 
enced as children. Can we wonder that 
students have the same problem? The 
students make such statements as: ‘‘I be- 
lieve in giving children choices, if they will 
choose the right thing.’’ ‘‘If children 
study from different books, they may not 
all learn the same things.’’ ‘‘Don’t the 
sixth grade children need a regular read- 
ing class?’’ <A principle is involved in 
each case which calls for exposition. The 
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institutions might thoroughly reconstruct 
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respond with those which it is desirable to 
develop in their students. 

The New College for the training of 
teachers, which is to be opened at Teachers 
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ber, 1932, is an honest attempt to train 
teachers for leadership in the new social 
order by applying the principles of pro- 
gressive education in the training of these 
teachers. The college is a new organiza- 
tion, with a new faculty and a new cur- 
riculum. It has planned a program 
whereby it may consciously and in terms 
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tegration of rich scholarship, theory of 
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sonal interview is included in the require- 
ments for admission. Provision is made 
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students coming to the college with two 
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ferent method in an attempt to interpret 
their previous knowledge and experiences 
in the light of professional needs. 

As one reads the account of the plans for 
the college, one may raise questions or even 
disagree about the advisability of certain 
procedures. But one is bound to recognize 
the fact that here is an attempt to practice 
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quotations as the following give some ap- 
preciation of the philosophy of the school: 
‘*No two students will pursue exactly the 
same curriculum. In general, all students 
will have the same types of experiences, 
varied though they may be in detail.’’ 
‘The course will require from three to five 
years in residence, followed by a probation- 
ary period in the field.’’ ‘‘These activities 
will be planned to develop the student 
through his own initiative and self-activ- 
ity.’”’ ‘‘The seminar will be concerned 
with giving the student an intimate and 
detailed study of child and adult life 
through long and varied contacts with chil- 
dren and adults in and out of school.’ 
The New College is frankly an experiment. 
It hopes to discover sound procedures in 
the training of teachers. It is interesting 
in relation to the problem before us to 
realize that approximately one-fifth of the 
student’s time in the New College is to be 
devoted to practice teaching. 

We are at present attempting to train 
teachers for the new school in situations 
and by methods which vary greatly. The 
problem of practice teaching in institutions 
in which the education department, the 
academic courses, and the training schools 
are organized and function independently 
is quite a different problem from the situa- 
tion in which the codrdination of these 
three is the conscious and constant goal. 
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preparation of teachers far beyond the 
place which it occupies in most teacher- 
training institutions. We cannot hope to 
have child-centered schools until we have 
child-centered training schools. These 
training schools need a superior faculty 
with a like philosophy, working toward the 
same general objectives, and maintaining 
an experimental attitude. There should be 
sufficient funds to assure necessary and de- 
sirable equipment and supplies but limited 
enough to keep all conscious of this prob- 
lem in the public schools. 

The selection of the critic teachers for 
such training schools is a grave responsi- 
bility, for regardless of what preparation 
the student may or may not have had, the 
task of helping the student to bring to 
bear all the knowledge and ability which 
she possesses in the solution of practical 
problems falls upon the critic teacher. She 
has a very large part in the ‘‘making”’ of 
the teacher. We hear on all sides these 
days that there is an over-supply of teach- 
ers. One needs only to set out to find a 
training teacher for the new school to 
realize how few master teachers there are. 
The teacher who is to direct the student 
in training for the progressive schools 
should possess superior native ability, rich 
scholarship, a discerning appreciation of 
the modern philosophy of education, and 
skill in applying it. She must be a supe- 
rior teacher of children and a gifted 
teacher of teachers. She should have the 
“divine spark.”’ 

Even such a paragon cannot develop all 
students into self-directive, creative teach- 
ers. Only students who are well above the 
average and who exhibit some signs of 
originality or ereativeness should be started 
on the path which leads to teaching in the 
new school. 

It is quite impossible to suggest a spe- 
cific program for the supervision of prac- 
tice teaching because details of prepara- 


tion differ in different situations. Some 
schools plan for a term of introductory 
practice teaching somewhat early in the 
course, and a period of more responsible 
teaching later; other schools have the prac- 
tice teaching concentrated. In certain 
schools, the practice teaching assignment is 
arranged for well in advance and the stu- 
dents make specific preparation for it, even 
to the point of outlining units of work 
under the codperative guidance of the 
training teacher and subject matter teach- 
ers in the college. Some schools give much 
observation and participation as a pre- 
requisite to practice, while others provide 
only a minimum. I have, consequently, at- 
tempted to select for discussion those prob- 
lems of the supervisor of practice teaching 
for the new school which tend to persist in 
spite of variations in pre-practice prepara- 
tion. My further choice is based upon the 
frequency and importance of the problems. 

Practically all student teachers have dif- 
ficulty in gaining a correct concept of the 
new school, in recognizing its principles in 
a specific situation, and in applying them 
when left to herself. This is true even in 
schools where a continuous attempt has 
been made to help the student to develop 
an appreciation of the philosophy of the 
new education, and where opportunities for 
observation and participation under effi- 
cient leadership have been given. It is easy 
to give lip-service to the new education, but 
it is most difficult for us to avoid reverting 
to the type of teaching which we experi- 
enced as children. Can we wonder that 
students have the same problem? The 
students make such statements as: ‘‘I be- 
lieve in giving children choices, if they will 
choose the right thing.’’ ‘‘If children 
study from different books, they may not 
all learn the same things.’’ ‘‘Don’t the 
sixth grade children need a regular read- 
ing eclass?’’ <A principle is involved in 
each case which calls for exposition. The 
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student needs many opportunities for dis- 
cussing, applying, testing, and modifying 
her philosophy of education in terms of 
concrete experiences. 

The practice teacher should be a partici- 
pating member of the group from the be- 
ginning and grow gradually into full re- 
sponsibility for leadership. There is 
danger of over-exploiting the student by 
placing her in a position of responsibility 
too soon. Professor H. G. Wheat even 
questions the value of practice teaching, 
‘*fearing that the student may become a 
dependent follower of another’s ideas, not 
an independent inventor of his own.’’ But 
when critic teacher and student together 
seek ways to direct wisely the learnings 
of groups of children and individual chil- 
dren and approach the work in an experi- 
mental attitude, there can be no ‘‘pattern’’ 
teaching. 

The new school aims to educate the whole 
child—physically, mentally, morally, so- 
cially, esthetically. Such a tasks calls for 
vast knowledge about and experiences with 
children. It is a great challenge to the 
supervisor to provide varied and genuine 
experiences for the student which will help 
her to know and to respect children as indi- 
viduals. A visit to the home of a pupil, 
participation in Girl Scout work, conduct- 
ing of an excursion, observing children on 
the playground, assisting in the school 
clinic, discovering what children read of 
their own choice, all contribute to a better 
analysis of the abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests of pupils, which is fundamental to 
good teaching. 

The wise use of records, reports, and 
tests in the study of pupil development is 
most illuminating. Every practice teacher 
should have experience in selecting, evalu- 
ating, devising, and interpreting records, 
reports, and tests with the aim of modi- 
fying teaching procedure. 

A frequent criticism of the new school is 
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that children are not able to differentiate 
between freedom and license. The critic 
teacher should early lead the students to an 
analysis of the problem. Accepted stand- 
ards of behavior to fit different situations 
must be worked out by the group as the 
need arises. Much of the trouble lies in 
the fact that often neither pupils nor stu- 
dents know just what they are attempting 
to do, why they are doing it, how they may 
best accomplish their goal, and how to help 
others to accomplish theirs. Freedom in 
one situation may be license in another. 
Good conduct is a matter of specific habits. 
There is need for constant reference to citi- 
zenship goals. 

A program of education to fit growing 
children for a changing world ealls for a 
richer subject matter background on the 
part of the teacher than was demanded in 
the old school. The materials for present- 
day education are manifold. It is one of 
the tasks of the supervisor to familiarize 
the student through use with as many 
sources of help as possible. 

One of the most difficult tasks for the 
students is long term planning of a large 
unit of work. Traditional teaching and 
textbook organization have brought about 
a mind-set which is overcome only by strug- 
gle. Students may know in theory what is 
meant by logical and psychological organi- 
zation, the philosophy of integration, select- 
ing activities and subject matter in relation 
to pupils’ interests and needs, but it is 
quite another thing to apply this knowl- 
edge in a specific situation. Students who 
have had some experience in the organiza- 
tion of materials in course of study form 
will need further practice which can be 
tested by actual use. Those who come with 
no specific preparation are greatly handi- 
capped. The critic teacher must then de- 
velop in the student an appreciation of 
long term planning by working out such 
plans with her, and by directing her to 
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good courses of study and reports of units 
of work which illustrate the spirit and 
method of modern course of study making. 
Comprehensive planning demands a knowl- 
edge of children, recognition of their prob- 
lems, a statement of objectives for the spe- 
cial unit of work at hand, organization of 
major problems into minor problems, the 
outlining of steps in the procedure, pro- 
vision for worthwhile participation by all, 
the assembling of necessary materials, pro- 
viding means for checking results in terms 
of the objectives, ete. Skill in such plan- 
ning can be acquired only through much 
guided, motivated practice. The relation 
of short term and daily planning to the 
long term plan is a subordinate skill gained 
only in genuine situations. Here all the 
loose ends are to be gathered and provision 
for individual differences met. The gen- 
eral plan must constantly be modified in 
the light of discovered needs and interests 
as revealed by pupil responses. 

The new school places a premium upon 
creativeness, originality, initiative. Op- 
portunities for making choices, for trying 
out ideas, for assuming responsibility, and 
for self-criticism must be provided for 
practice teachers as well as for pupils. 
This phase of the philosophy of the new 
education is better taught by example than 
by precept. 

The observation of good teaching under 
proper guidance yields values comparable 
with those gained through actual practice. 
Provision for fruitful observation should 
be made throughout the period of practice 
teaching. This may mean much more 
teaching by the critic than she now does. 
Opportunities for seeing other children 
and other good teachers should also be 
provided. 

In addition to her participation in the 
group to which she is definitely assigned, 
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each student should have experiences 
which will lead her to appreciate how her 
part fits into the school as a whole and to 
understand what contributions others are 
making and can make in the codperative 
school life. The teacher should be an edu- 
cational leader in the community rather 
than a mere classroom technician. The 
critic teacher’s help in this direction is 
limited if the student is assigned to prac- 
tice teaching for one or two hours per day. 
In order to become a real person in the 
community, one needs to live there, to know 
the community in and out of school hours. 
There is much to be said in favor of the 
student carrying little or no college work 
while engaged in practice teaching. 
Charters, in his job analysis of teach- 
ing, lists a thousand and one items. Prac- 
tice in all of these is impossible and prob- 
ably undesirable. The critic teacher’s task 
is one of selection on the basis of the needs 
of the individual student. Just as she ex- 
pects to study each pupil to discover 
strengths, weaknesses, and gaps, so she 
must study the student teacher and, at the 
same time, help her to study herself. The 
student’s program of education should be 
to develop her abilities, overcome, if pos- 
sible, her weaknesses, and sense the gaps. 
A student who is teaching pupils of the 
later elementary grades discovers that the 
retarded boys are interested in engines, 
radios, airplanes, magnets, ete. She real- 
izes that she knows less about such things 
than they, and that she could win their 
respect, direct their reading, and encour- 
age their growth through appealing to 
their interest in physical science. It may 
be possible, with much help from the critic 
teacher, to meet this lack of knowledge to 
some extent during her brief period of 
practice. She may, however, decide to 
choose an elective course in physical 


*Charters and Waples, Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. University of Chicago Press. 
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student needs many opportunities for dis- 
cussing, applying, testing, and modifying 
her philosophy of education in terms of 
concrete experiences. 

The practice teacher should be a partici- 
pating member of the group from the be- 
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sponsibility for leadership. There is 
danger of over-exploiting the student by 
placing her in a position of responsibility 
too soon. Professor H. G. Wheat even 
questions the value of practice teaching, 
‘*fearing that the student may become a 
dependent follower of another’s ideas, not 
an independent inventor of his own.’’ But 
when critic teacher and student together 
seek ways to direct wisely the learnings 
of groups of children and individual chil- 
dren and approach the work in an experi- 
mental attitude, there can be no ‘‘pattern”’ 
teaching. 

The new school aims to educate the whole 
child—physically, mentally, morally, so- 
cially, esthetically. Such a tasks calls for 
vast knowledge about and experiences with 
children. It is a great challenge to the 
supervisor to provide varied and genuine 
experiences for the student which will help 
her to know and to respect children as indi- 
viduals. A visit to the home of a pupil, 
participation in Girl Scout work, conduct- 
ing of an excursion, observing children on 
the playground, assisting in the school 
clinic, discovering what children read of 
their own choice, all contribute to a better 
analysis of the abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests of pupils, which is fundamental to 
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The wise use of records, reports, and 
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that children are not able to differentiate 
between freedom and license. The critic 
teacher should early lead the students to an 
analysis of the problem. Accepted stand. 
ards of behavior to fit different situations 
must be worked out by the group as the 
need arises. Much of the trouble lies in 
the fact that often neither pupils nor stu. 
dents know just what they are attempting 
to do, why they are doing it, how they may 
best accomplish their goal, and how to help 
others to accomplish theirs. Freedom in 
one situation may be license in another. 
Good conduct is a matter of specific habits. 
There is need for constant reference to citi- 
zenship goals. 

A program of education to fit growing 
children for a changing world ealls for a 
richer subject matter background on the 
part of the teacher than was demanded in 
the old school. The materials for present- 
day education are manifold. It is one of 
the tasks of the supervisor to familiarize 
the student through use with as many 
sources of help as possible. 

One of the most difficult tasks for the 
students is long term planning of a large 
unit of work. Traditional teaching and 
textbook organization have brought about 
a mind-set which is overcome only by strug- 
gle. Students may know in theory what is 
meant by logical and psychological organi- 
zation, the philosophy of integration, select- 
ing activities and subject matter in relation 
to pupils’ interests and needs, but it is 
quite another thing to apply this knowl- 
edge in a specific situation. Students who 
have had some experience in the organiza- 
tion of materials in course of study form 
will need further practice which can be 
tested by actual use. Those who come with 
no specific preparation are greatly handi- 
capped. The critic teacher must then de- 
velop in the student an appreciation of 
long term planning by working out such 
plans with her, and by directing her to 
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good courses of study and reports of units 
of work which illustrate the spirit and 
method of modern course of study making. 
Comprehensive planning demands a knowl- 
edge of children, recognition of their prob- 
lems, a statement of objectives for the spe- 
cial unit of work at hand, organization of 
major problems into minor problems, the 
outlining of steps in the procedure, pro- 
vision for worthwhile participation by all, 
the assembling of necessary materials, pro- 
viding means for checking results in terms 
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ning can be acquired only through much 
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loose ends are to be gathered and provision 
for individual differences met. The gen- 
eral plan must constantly be modified in 
the light of discovered needs and interests 
as revealed by pupil responses. 

The new school places a premium upon 
creativeness, originality, initiative. Op- 
portunities for making choices, for trying 
out ideas, for assuming responsibility, and 
for self-criticism must be provided for 
practice teachers as well as for pupils. 
This phase of the philosophy of the new 
education is better taught by example than 
by precept. 

The observation of good teaching under 
proper guidance yields values comparable 
with those gained through actual practice. 
Provision for fruitful observation should 
be made throughout the period of practice 
teaching. This may mean much more 
teaching by the critic than she now does. 
Opportunities for seeing other children 
and other good teachers should also be 
provided. 

In addition to her participation in the 
group to which she is definitely assigned, 
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each student should have experiences 
which will lead her to appreciate how her 
part fits into the school as a whole and to 
understand what contributions others are 
making and can make in the codperative 
school life. The teacher should be an edu- 
cational leader in the community rather 
than a mere classroom technician. The 
critic teacher’s help in this direction is 
limited if the student is assigned to prac- 
tice teaching for one or two hours per day. 
In order to become a real person in the 
community, one needs to live there, to know 
the community in and out of school hours. 
There is much to be said in favor of the 
student carrying little or no college work 
while engaged in practice teaching. 
Charters, in his job analysis of teach- 
ing, lists a thousand and one items.’ Prac- 
tice in all of these is impossible and prob- 
ably undesirable. The critic teacher’s task 
is one of selection on the basis of the needs 
of the individual student. Just as she ex- 
pects to study each pupil to discover 
strengths, weaknesses, and gaps, so she 
must study the student teacher and, at the 
same time, help her to study herself. The 
student’s program of education should be 
to develop her abilities, overcome, if pos- 
sible, her weaknesses, and sense the gaps. 
A student who is teaching pupils of the 
later elementary grades discovers that the 
retarded boys are interested in engines, 
radios, airplanes, magnets, ete. She real- 
izes that she knows less about such things 
than they, and that she could win their 
respect, direct their reading, and encour- 
age their growth through appealing to 
their interest in physical science. It may 
be possible, with much help from the critic 
teacher, to meet this lack of knowledge to 
some extent during her brief period of 
practice. She may, however, decide to 
choose an elective course in physical 
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nature 
training. 

A capable student with fine personality 
and good scholarship has difficulty in get- 
ting the viewpoint of children, in knowing 
what they can and cannot do, in selecting 
from her broad knowledge what can best 
be used with children. She sets as her 
task ‘‘to get acquainted with more children 
in situations out of school, to read chil- 
dren’s literature, to observe children of 
various ages and types, to actually take 
some mental and educational tests which 
have been devised for children, to read 
Understood Betsy and Penrod.’’ A stu- 
dent who has so well analyzed her difficul- 
ties and has been able to suggest remedies 
for overcoming them gives promise of 
growth. 

The supervision of practice teaching for 
the new school resolves itself into an at- 
tempt to apply the philosophy of the new 
education in the development of the stu- 
dent teacher. It calls for a flexible pro- 
gram, for dealing with the practice teacher 
as she is expected to deal with children, for 
less formal critic meetings and more indi- 
vidual conferences, for a term of practice 
teaching long enough to inoculate the stu- 
dent with the theory and the practice of 
the new education. At the close of her 
period of practice she should have devel- 
oped a desire to grow both personally and 
professionally and to have worked out 
plans and techniques for such growth. 

No matter how well the student has done 
in her practice teaching, nor how capable 
she may be, her training is only well begun. 
Her first experience in the field is a cru- 
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cial time. Beginning teachers should be 
placed in an environment conducive to 
happy growth. Many a promising teacher 
has been lost to the profession through hav. 
ing started where it was next to impossible 
to succeed. This means that teachers for 
the new school must be assigned to schools 
where the philosophy of the new education 
is accepted and practiced under sympa- 
thetic, intelligent guidance. 

Dean Emeritus James E. Russell, who 
has many times proved himself an educa- 
tional prophet, describes the probationary 
period of teaching in the future as follows: 

“In the pedagogical millennium every 
school and school system will accept one 
novice for every ten teachers in service. 
These novices will be given some teaching 
to do—say, half-time service for half pay— 
but whatever they do will be done under 
the eye of a master who will be responsible 
for the inculcation of right habits. Those 
who measure up to acceptable standards 
will be assured of permanent positions; 
those who fall short will be spared a life of 
misery in an occupation for which they 
are not fitted. The result in either case 
must be to the lasting advantage of the 
pupils of our schools, and indirectly to the 
profession as a whole. ... The greatest 
obstacle, I am convinced, lies within the 
profession itself. It tends to become static 
because it accepts the dictum that what 
has been will be, despite the visions of re- 
formers. But once get the vision of a 
school in which all the teachers are as good 
as the best are now—an ideal not beyond 
the range of idealism—then reformers look 
like practical school men.”’ 
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To most of us the Dalton Plan is as com- 
prehensive as the term ‘‘Ultima Thule.’’ 
We are prone to think of it as a process in 
which learning takes place differently, and 
children react differently, just because the 
caption, ‘‘Dalton Plan,’’ is used. Upon 
close observation, we find that it is merely 
one of the many efforts to guide pupils in 
the learning process, to help them attain 
the goal of independent thinking. 

In the Central Junior High School we 
use a very modified form, and are not fol- 
lowing the plan in its entirety. After a 
year’s experience, the following is what I 
have found to be a working plan in the 
field of social science. 

The plan divides the periods of the week 
into three parts: (1) the planning period; 
(2) the assimilation period; (3) the check- 
ing period. The periods, instead of the 
day, are divided because the whole school is 
not Daltonized. Five periods of fifty-five 
minutes are given to social science in the 
week’s program. The first of these is used 
for organization; the second, third, and 
fourth for assimilation, and the fifth for 
checking. 

The assignments are given to the pupils 
in the form of guide-sheets. On these 
guide-sheets are given the material to be 
mastered and the directions for mastering. 
The material is planned in units of a 
month’s work, although we have not found 
it necessary to follow an iron-clad rule. At 
times we have varied from three to six 
weeks. The amount of time depends on the 
subject and the phase of the subject. One 
division of the unit is to be completed at the 
end of each week. 
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The pupils are directed in their study by 
means of conferences, which may be called 
for five or ten minutes, or for the entire 
period. The conferences are of three types: 
1. To get a bird’s-eye view of the subject, 
the whole class may be called together at 
the beginning of the week. 2. Special con- 
ferences for the maximum or slow workers 
may be called at any time during any social 
science period. 3. A general conference 
for the whole group is always called for 
the sake of evaluating. 

The guide-sheets contain two types of 
assignments, ‘‘required’’ and ‘‘enriched.’’ 
If the student finishes the required amount 
of work before the time allowed for com- 
pletion, he may continue with the enriched 
assignment and secure extra credit. If he 
feels that he needs the extra time on some- 
thing else more than he does on social sci- 
ence, he may use the time on some other 
subject. To decide whether the pupil has 
completed the work satisfactorily, a con- 
ference is called to check on what has been 
learned. 

Our tests vary. They may be in the 
form of a special conference, the writing 
of the pupil’s reaction to certain problems, 
or an objective test. In the case of the ob- 
jective test, the pupils do the correcting 
immediately after the test is given. If the 
results are not satisfactory, the pupils are 
re-tested. Before re-testing, the pupils are 
given an opportunity to study what they 
have failed to learn. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
occurred when the pupils of one of the 
classes asked to be allowed to decide on 
their own type of testing. Our unit con- 
cerned the early settlers of North Caro- 
lina. They divided into groups, each group 
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to study a class of settlers. There were 
English, Highland-Secotch, Scotch-Irish, 
and Moravians. The spirit of emulation 
soon arose. One boy, in order to make an 
especial contribution, induced his father to 
take him to the old home of his ancestors, 
who were Moravians. There they found a 
Moravian minister who had invaluable in- 
formation concerning the early settlers, 
which he gave the boy to compile. This 
he did beautifully and presented to the 
library of the school. 

Have I found this plan a solution to all 
problems? Not by any means. One of the 
disadvantages which was soon discovered 
was that the pupils were becoming satisfied 
with the shortest possible answers. This 
we have tried to correct by the use of many 
books as sources of information. Whole- 
some competition has been built up which 
inspires the pupils to consult every avail- 
able source in the solution of their 
problems. 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage is the 
handing to pupils problems to solve which 
they have had no choice in selecting. How 
can a pupil do his most active learning in 
a situation for which he has no felt need? 
This we are trying to eliminate by means 
of an exploratory period in which the pu- 
pils discover the things they need to know. 
The guide-sheet is written as a result of 
their discovered needs. 

According to my experience, the strength 
of this method far outweighs its weakness. 
First, let me say that we are not rewriting 
a textbook nor attempting to compile a 
new one. We are trying to abandon the 
use of the textbook as such. Instead of the 
oral assignment from day to day, a unit of 
work to be completed within the week is 
given to the pupil in written form with 
directions for mastery. If he happens to 
be a rapid worker, he is not forced to waste 
time in waiting for the slow worker to 
catch up with him. If he is a slow worker, 
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he does not become discouraged in his ef. 
forts to keep up. Each pupil is allowed to 
proceed at his own rate of speed. 

The time element in life situations of the 
present time is so important. By being 
given a certain amount of work to be com- 
pleted in a given time, the pupil learns to 
budget his time. 

In the absence of teacher or pupil there 
is no gap in the work. The pupil has in 
his hands the tools for his task. One par. 
ticular pupil, who was forced to be absent 
for three weeks, was able to go on with his 
group upon his return. 

The pupil becomes conscious of social 
responsibility. In his work with the vari- 
ous groups, he learns the value of co- 
operation in community life. 

Greatest of all, perhaps, the pupils learn 
in an atmosphere of learning, in which they 
are interested. The learning takes place 
in the laboratory, where everybody is at 
work on a common problem, surrounded 
by the materials for solution and under the 
guidance of the teacher. 

VIRGINIA FULLER, 
Central Junior High School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Recently I observed a recitation in high 
school physics. On the board were four 
charts labeled respectively the eccentric, a 
locomotive furnace and boiler, the gov- 
ernor, and cross-compound engine cylin- 
ders. The method employed by the teacher 
was simple and effective. A pupil called 
upon to explain the principle of the eccen- 
tric simply stepped up to the diagram and 
explained that the eccentric was the cir- 
cular disk in the diagram which was rigidly 
attached to the axle of a flywheel but so 
set that its center did not coincide with the 
center of the axle. Then he showed that 
the circular disk rotated inside a collar and 
by means of the collar communicated a 
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pack and forth motion to a rod which in 
turn operated a sliding valve in such a 
way as to admit steam alternately through 
two intakes, each of which opened into an 
end of a cylinder. 

Similarly, the next chart was analyzed 
to show the principle of the boiler and the 
draft, and so on through. Perfect atten- 
tion on the part of the class and perfect 
response from the pupils, with the teacher 
only in the background. The true scien- 
tific approach, it seemed. 

A second teacher in this department hap- 
pened later to be teaching the same thing. 
He, too, is a good teacher but teaches in a 
much different way. He approached the 
eccentric by starting out with a discussion 
of the transforming of energy through 
change of state. Then there was a discus- 
sion of the problem of utilizing this energy 
by transforming heat energy into me- 
chanical energy, then the problem of doing 
this by placing a piston in a cylinder and 
then of imparting a forward and reverse 
motion to it. Man’s ingenuity, after un- 
derstanding a principle, to utilize it for his 
own purposes was the chief thing stressed. 
The eccentric was an incidental device for 
accomplishing this. The other charts served 
to contribute to the major thesis. 

The difference in these two teachers is 
one of objective. The second analyzed 
why he had pupils study the eccentric. 
The first one concerned himself merely with 
getting pupils to understand it. When ap- 
praised in terms of the outcomes, one can 
be almost certain that the teacher who had 
before him as an immediate objective the 
understanding of a significant principle 
and who used the eccentric as a means to 
reach it was superior to the one who had 
before him as an immediate objective an 
understanding of a device and employed 
the device as the means. The pupils under 
the first teacher, it turns out, do better on 
objective tests in physics. They seem to 
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retain longer what the exact nature of the 
little device called the eccentric is. 

Qualitative differences between highly 
successful teachers such as illustrated by 
the two physics teachers is common alike 
to other fields. There come to my mind 
two English teachers who were teaching 
Wordsworth’s beautiful pastoral poem 
‘‘Michael.’’ The first teacher had given a 
very definite assignment which had been 
copied by the pupils in notebooks. The 
method was such as to bring out, through 
questioning, the distinctive purpose in the 
mind of the author for writing the poem, 
the steps he took to bring out his purpose, 
what objects were described and with what 
sentiments, how the understanding of the 
reader was enlightened by the poem, and, 
finally, how the affections of the reader 
were strengthened and purified. An in- 
teresting and effective class hour was the 
result. 

A second teacher had merely directed 
the pupils to read the poem for pleasure. 
The method was not so dissimilar from that 
of the first except in results there was a 
little greater tendency for the pupils to 
express their own ideas. But the approach 
was different. The poem was the biography 
of a man. He dwelt among objects, acted 
and was reacted upon. They pictured these 
actions and reactions with subtle combina- 
tions of pain and pleasure. A man who 
lived with an impelling interest was re- 
vealed in his innermost nature. That was 
all. 

In the uniform departmental test results, 
the pupils of the first teacher nearly al- 
ways lead the department. They excel in 
their knowledge of poet and poetry. But 
the differences between these two teachers 
is again one of objective. The first con- 
cerns herself more with getting pupils to 
know poets and poetry. It must be con- 
fessed that she has skill in doing this. The 
second concerns herself more with under- 
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standing whatever the poet and the poem 
itself are trying to interpret. The poem 
is an incidental means. Judged in terms 
of outcomes, one cannot be too sure that the 
first exactly deserves her reputation of be- 
ing the best in the department even though 
the objective tests show her pupils to be 
superior in remembering the finer points 
about Michael. 

But, viewed in the aggregate, under such 
circumstances (and they are common) is 
one not justified in going counter to the 
evidences yielded by the objective tests in 
both these cases in holding to the opinion 
that the second teachers were superior? 
Or, to put it another way, is it not most 
unfortunate when we use the results of 
standardized tests, as is sometimes done, 
to draw comparisons and through them to 
coerce an excellent teacher to feel that his 
or her method must conform to the results 
demanded by the tests? 

J. M. Hueues, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 


A MOTOR TRIP OVER THE LINCOLN 
HIGHWAY 

The major portion of our 5B geography 
course for the semester was a study of the 
United States by sections. When we 
started the term’s work, the big aim in my 
mind was to get the pupils to realize the 
great size and importance to the world be- 
cause of: (1) its high commercial rank due 
to its trade and manufacture; (2) its high 
agricultural rank due to its vast grain 
areas; and (3) its attractiveness to tourists 
because of its scenic beauty. As an intro- 
duction to the subject, a class period was 
used in discussing the various trails over 
the United States and comparing those of 
the present day with trails of the early 
times. 

The group—the lower section of the fifth 
grade—was an average class of twenty-four 
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pupils of normal age. Very few of them 
had ever been outside their own state. So, 
from the very beginning we made the trip 
as real as we possibly could. We discussed 
the kind of cars we might travel in 
(Fords), the clothing most suitable—it be- 
ing the first of October—the estimated cost 
of gas, oil, repairs, etc., the hotel or camp. 
ing bills, and the expense of any possible 
side trips we might care to take. 

As a preparation for future class work, 
the units were divided into studies, each 
study being divided among six groups of 
four persons each. The most capable mem- 
ber of each group was named chairman and 
was responsible for all details pertaining 
to his group. 

Class recitations came three times each 
week—Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes- 
days. The first two days were spent in 
‘“sight-seeing’’—finding information about 
the places visited—and on Wednesday 
came the telling of these experiences to the 
rest of the class. Much friendly rivalry 
was apparent as each group tried to ‘‘sell” 
his particular point of interest to his class- 
mates. 

The general topic, ‘‘The Lincoln High- 
way,’’ was considered the introductory 
study, the first reports being general class 
work. This study included the following 
points: 

(1) ‘*The Lincoln Highway as a memo- 
rial to Lincoln’’; (2) its length, direction, 
and time of being laid out; (3) its marker; 
how the road bed is kept up; (4) the ter- 
minal cities; (5) sections of the United 
States over which it passes. 

Each child was provided with a desk 
outline map of the United States. A line 
in red was drawn to represent the highway 
and, as the journey progressed, dots were 
placed to show the location of each city 
visited. Side trips were marked in blue. 
Group I. The Starting Point—New 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


York City, its location, its population, rea- 
son for its enormous growth. 

Group II. Important facts about the 
city, its chief industries. 

Group III. New York’s skyscrapers— 
Chrysler Building, Empire State Building, 
Riverside Church. 

Group IV. New York Harbor; imports 
and exports; advantage of the deep har- 
bor; a visit to Ellis Island. 

Group V. The Statue of Liberty—-size, 
use, gift from France. 

Group VI. Suspension bridges—the 
great Brooklyn Bridge. 

The same procedure as above was carried 
out in the remaining units of study which 
are listed below: 


New York to Philadelphia 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
The Mississippi Basin 

From Chicago to Omaha 

The Desert Region—irrigation 
Crossing California 

The End of the Trail 


The following shows the cities visited, 
the land regions passed over, and the lakes 
and rivers crossed : 
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used that subject as the importance of 
posture and breathing for the sake of bet- 
ter enunciation and voice quality in giving 
reports before the class was stressed. 

English, of course, took the lead, being 
in constant use. Then, letter writing to 
the various railroad companies and Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the different cities 
visited, for material to use in making re- 
ports. Many new words were learned in 
spelling, and in the art lessons we made 
the booklet cover, the letters, and the 
marker—an exact copy of the official one. 

Every member of the class contributed 
to the booklet in some way. A boy whom we 
considered subnormal did beautiful work 
in cutting the letters and painting the 
marker. 

Our best compositions and our best pic- 
tures, preferably the colored ones, were 
saved for the booklet, which also contained 
an inscription to our grade supervisor, the 
class roll, and a picture of the class in the 
act of broadcasting. 

The results of this project were far- 
reaching. The most outstanding one, I 
feel, was the accomplishment of our aim. 


Cities Lake Regions Lakes and Rivers 

New York Atlantic Coastal Plain Hudson River (through sub- 
Philadelphia Appalachian Highland way tunnel) 
Pittsburgh Mississippi Basin Delaware 
Chicago The Corn Belt Ohio 
Omaha The Great Plains Monongahela 
Cheyenne Rocky Mountains Allegheny 
Salt Lake City Continental Divide Mississippi 
San Francisco Great Basin Missouri 

Desert Region Platte 

The Sierras Great Salt Lake 

Lake Tahoe 


Our geography work was correlated with 
oral and written English, oral and silent 
reading, and, in short, with every subject 
in the curriculum, unless it was hygiene— 
and, as one teacher expressed it, we even 


The children learned to do independent 
thinking and how and where to find ma- 
terial that they needed. While working on 
the project, they came early, worked at 
noon hour, and after school hours. They 
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standing whatever the poet and the poem 
itself are trying to interpret. The poem 
is an incidental means. Judged in terms 
of outcomes, one cannot be too sure that the 
first exactly deserves her reputation of be- 
ing the best in the department even though 
the objective tests show her pupils to be 
superior in remembering the finer points 
about Michael. 

But, viewed in the aggregate, under such 
circumstances (and they are common) is 
one not justified in going counter to the 
evidences yielded by the objective tests in 
both these cases in holding to the opinion 
that the second teachers were superior? 
Or, to put it another way, is it not most 
unfortunate when we use the results of 
standardized tests, as is sometimes done, 
to draw comparisons and through them to 
coerce an excellent teacher to feel that his 
or her method must conform to the results 
demanded by the tests? 

J. M. Hueues, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 


A MOTOR TRIP OVER THE LINCOLN 
HIGHWAY 

The major portion of our 5B geography 
course for the semester was a study of the 
United States by sections. When we 
started the term’s work, the big aim in my 
mind was to get the pupils to realize the 
great size and importance to the world be- 
cause of: (1) its high commercial rank due 
to its trade and manufacture; (2) its high 
agricultural rank due to its vast grain 
areas; and (3) its attractiveness to tourists 
because of its scenic beauty. As an intro- 
duction to the subject, a class period was 
used in discussing the various trails over 
the United States and comparing those of 
the present day with trails of the early 
times. 

The group—the lower section of the fifth 
grade—was an average class of twenty-four 
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pupils of normal age. Very few of them 
had ever been outside their own state. So, 
from the very beginning we made the trip 
as real as we possibly could. We discussed 
the kind of cars we might travel in 
(Fords), the clothing most suitable—it be. 
ing the first of October—the estimated cost 
of gas, oil, repairs, etc., the hotel or camp. 
ing bills, and the expense of any possible 
side trips we might care to take. 

As a preparation for future class work, 
the units were divided into studies, each 
study being divided among six groups of 
four persons each. The most capable mem- 
ber of each group was named chairman and 
was responsible for all details pertaining 
to his group. 

Class recitations came three times each 
week—Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes- 
days. The first two days were spent in 
‘“sight-seeing’’—finding information about 
the places visited—and on Wednesday 
came the telling of these experiences to the 
rest of the class. Much friendly rivalry 
was apparent as each group tried to ‘‘sell” 
his particular point of interest to his class- 
mates. 

The general topic, ‘‘The Lincoln High- 
way,’’ was considered the introductory 
study, the first reports being general class 
work. This study included the following 
points : 

(1) ‘‘The Lincoln Highway as a memo- 
rial to Lincoln’’; (2) its length, direction, 
and time of being laid out; (3) its marker; 
how the road bed is kept up; (4) the ter- 
minal cities; (5) sections of the United 
States over which it passes. 

Each child was provided with a desk 
outline map of the United States. A line 
in red was drawn to represent the highway 
and, as the journey progressed, dots were 
placed to show the location of each city 
visited. Side trips were marked in blue. 

Group I. The Starting Point—New 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
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are listed below : 
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used that subject as the importance of 
posture and breathing for the sake of bet- 
ter enunciation and voice quality in giving 
reports before the class was stressed. 

English, of course, took the lead, being 
in constant use. Then, letter writing to 
the various railroad companies and Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the different cities 
visited, for material to use in making re- 
ports. Many new words were learned in 
spelling, and in the art lessons we made 
the booklet cover, the letters, and the 
marker—an exact copy of the official one. 

Every member of the class contributed 
to the booklet in some way. A boy whom we 
considered subnormal did beautiful work 
in cutting the letters and painting the 
marker. 

Our best compositions and our best pic- 
tures, preferably the colored ones, were 
saved for the booklet, which also contained 
an inscription to our grade supervisor, the 
class roll, and a picture of the class in the 
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The results of this project were far- 
reaching. The most outstanding one, I 
feel, was the accomplishment of our aim. 
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Our geography work was correlated with 
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reading, and, in short, with every subject 
in the curriculum, unless it was hygiene— 
and, as one teacher expressed it, we even 
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terial that they needed. While working on 
the project, they came early, worked at 
noon hour, and after school hours. They 
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learned self-control and codperation, also 
poise in appearing before an audience. 
Toward the end of the semester we bor- 
rowed a microphone from our local radio 
station and gave a ‘‘make-believe’’ broad- 
cast before the supervisors, principals, and 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
of the Decatur schools. One member of 
the class, a witty boy of ten, was chosen 
announcer. He made an immediate hit 
with the audience, or rather, the ‘‘listeners 
in.’’ The program was a success, for every 
pupil did his best. Each was perfectly at 
home before the ‘‘mike.’’ Enunciation 
was good and voice quality was excellent. 
As a reward for all this effort we were 
invited to give a real broadcast from Sta- 
tion WJBL, Decatur, Illinois, January 17, 
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1931. The program lasted forty-five min. 
utes and is said to have been even better 
than the ‘‘make-believe,’’ for the practice 
in the latter helped their voices to carry 
better. Their parents and schoolmates en. 
joyed a real treat and the performers en. 
joyed it even more. 

And so our project ended. I do not be. 
lieve those children will ever forget that 
term’s work, and I know I never shall. We 
enjoyed it immensely ; we were all happy— 
discipline was not a problem at all. 

I get much satisfaction from hearing 
these boys and girls say, ‘‘I used to hate 
geography—now I love it.’’ 

Bess L. BEnrForp, 
Oglesby School, 
Decatur, Ill. 
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THE METHOD OF DEMOCRACY 


Professor Dewey has not lost his faith in 
democracy. Speaking before the National 
Council of Education, once a forum but 
now only an audience, he met the challenge 
that no alternative to the Russian system, 
on the one hand, and the Italian system, on 
the other, has been proposed. Without 
stopping to point out that these two con- 
trasted systems are in effect one and the 
same, namely, dictatorships, he came at 
once to the real issue. 

The difficulty we have to overcome is 
lack of harmony in our social institutions. 
We prize freedom but we worship power. 
We are eager to get ahead but we do not 
sufficiently weigh the question of values. 
In what and for what is it worth while 
striving? What is needed is a frank facing 
of conditions. 

At present we tend to idealize the status 
quo. This is one of the chief weaknesses 
in our higher education. The solution is 
not to be found in a process of indoctrina- 
tion but in genuine intellectual participa- 
tion in the study of social problems. Young 
people should have not readymade social 
plans but training in making plans for 
themselves. Definite provision should be 
made for reformation without violence. 
Individualism must be balanced with a cor- 
responding socialization. The process is 
slow but may prove much safer in the long 
run than that employed by Mussolini and 
Stalin. 

These are wise counsels in a troubled age. 
Before we decide to discard democracy in 
education for benevolent autocracy, let us 
try it once. Its techniques are difficult. 





Military commands and their counterpart, 
lectures by professors posing as authorities, 
are easy—for those who give them. But 
they are poor means of intellectual growth 
for those who have to endure them. There 
is a ‘‘process of group thinking.’’ It is the 
process appropriate to democracy. It is, 
therefore, the method that should be com- 
monly used in schools and colleges. These 
institutions should be so organized as to 
foster this method. Until they are, it is 
gratuitous to talk about the failure of our 
social order and the desirability of trying 
out some sort of arbitrary rule by the ‘‘ best 
minds.’’ Let us give the method of democ- 
racy a trial before we condemn it. 
CHARACTER BUILDING—V 
THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 

During the past two years the New York 
State Council of Religious Education has 
been engaged in an investigation of the 
growth and distribution of week-day 
schools of religious education. 

According to this study, the first attempt 
of school and church to undertake such a 
codperative adventure in New York State 
was at Meridian, Cayuga County, in 1915.1 
By 1930, two hundred and ninety-five city, 
village, and other school districts were em- 
barked on such programs. These involved 
854 school centers and 1362 churches. In 
289 centers the church school was carried 
on outside the regular school day; in 565, 
pupils were released during regular public 
school time. One hundred and sixty-four 
centers represented codperation between 
the school and a single church ; 249 between 
the school and several different denomina- 
tions; and 441 between the school and the 


1The figures are from advanced sheets of the report of an investigation being conducted by Rev- 
erend George L. Cutton, Director of Religious Education, 433 South Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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inter-church community. The total regis- 
tration was more than 50,000 pupils. 

The Week-Day Church School is an at- 
tempt of the church and school to co- 
operate to the end that the largest possible 
number of children may receive religious 
instruction and yet that no denominational 
group may trespass upon the right of 
others. In the development of this pro- 
gram, there are many difficult questions. 

Shall religious instruction be given dur- 
ing the regular school day on time that is 
subject to the provisions of the compulsory 
education law or shall it be given during 
periods over which the school assumes no 
control? Obviously, the school might con- 
tribute in much larger measure to the suc- 
cess of the program through the former. 
In New York, the highest courts have ac- 
cepted as legal the development of the 
program on released school time.” 

If developed on released school time, 
how much time shall be devoted to religious 
instruction? The White Plains case? in- 
volved only one-half hour. The usual pro- 
gram involves an hour of released time. 
Minnesota has approved three hours a 
week. This question raises another. 
What line of demarcation is there between 
religious and ethical instruction? Cer- 
tainly the school is obligated to give ethical 
instruction. 

If religious instruction is given on re- 
leased school time, should the school as- 
sume any responsibility for the quality of 
instruction given? Assuming that re- 
ligious instruction is entirely the respon- 
sibility of the church, has the school any 
opportunity to contribute either to the 
selection or to the upbuilding of the 
church’s instructional program? Certainly 
the church school is handicapped unless it 
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ean develop a teaching personnel equiva. 
lent to the best of the public schools. 

Shall religious instruction, under certain 
circumstances, be given in the school build- 
ing or shall it be given in the church? 
Presumably worship is a phase of religious 
instruction, and it may be assumed that 
the church atmosphere has something to 
contribute to the spirit of worship. 

What shall the school do for those chil- 
dren whose parents do not elect that they 
shall receive religious instruction? Shall 
they be excused from school? Shall they 
go to the library? Shall they be permitted 
to work at whatsoever suits their individual 
fancy? Shall they be permitted to loaf? 
Or shall they receive ethical instruction in 
the school? In different communities all 
of these plans are now in use. 

Potentially the Week-Day Church 
School is one of the most interesting ex- 
periments extant in the development of the 
religious life of the American people. It 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
all God-fearing men and women. 

J. C. M. 


WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 

The attendance at the two general meet- 
ings of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction at Washington on 
February 23 and 24 was fully equal to the 
attendance at Detroit last year. In view 
of the circumstances, this speaks very well 
indeed for the program and for the reputa- 
tion which the Department has attained. 
The people came and with few exceptions 
they stayed. The excellent room in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
which the meetings were held doubtless 
helped to bring this about. 

With one exception the two programs 


*The People ex Rel. Joseph Lewis v. Frank Pierrepont Graves, Griffen. Appellate Division Reports, 


Supreme Court, Vol. 219, 1927, pp. 233-240. 


% Laws of Minnesota Relating to the Public School System, 1927, Ch. XII, Sec. 307, Par. 3. 
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were carried out as announced. Professor 
Ayer was unable to be present and take 
part in Miss Neal’s program on the Fifth 
Yearbook. Professor Dunn had been seri- 
ously ill, but fortunately had recovered 
sufficiently to be present. Since the papers 
that were read will probably all appear in 
issues Of this journal, no attempt will be 
made to summarize them in this connec- 
tion. The eagerness to obtain copies of 
Miss Neal’s statement concerning the Fifth 
Yearbook was so great that Miss Coward, 
of Pasadena, volunteered to have copies 
struck off for immediate distribution and 
supplied several. 

A misunderstanding occurred at the 
business meeting on Wesdnesday. The 
nominating committee was not clear as to 
its duties and reported the names of offi- 
cers. These had already been chosen by 
the Board of Directors in accordance with 
the constitution. Since no election of mem- 
bers to fill the places of those whose terms 
as members of the Board took place, the 
terms of these members will continue until 
their successors are elected at the next an- 
nual meeting. These persons are directors 
Burton, English, Hahn, McClure and 
(Mabel) Simpson. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held Monday forenoon at the 
Hotel Washington. Of the fifteen members 
who were elected by the Department, the 
following were present: Arthur Dondineau, 
Mildred English, Elizabeth Hall, Julia L. 
Hahn, Ernest Horn, James F. Hosic, Jessie 
McLean, J. Cayce Morrison, Elma A. Neal, 
I. Jewell Simpson, Mabel E. Simpson, and 
Franklin M. Underwood—twelve in all. 
In addition, three state associations were 
represented by delegates or alternates, as 
follows: Michigan Conference of Grade 
Supervisors, Miss Nelle Haley, Director of 
Elementary Education in Saginaw, alter- 
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nate for Mrs. Dessalee R. Dudley, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Battle Creek; 
Oklahoma Association of Supervisors and 
Directors, Mr. Leonard Power, Associate 
Superintendent in charge of Elementary 
Education, Tulsa; General Supervisors of 
Public Education of Massachusetts, Miss 
Marion E. Remon, Director of Elementary 
Education, Melrose, alternate for Miss 
Helen J. Piper, Supervisor of Grades 4, 5, 
and 6, Lynn. 

The minutes as printed in Educational 
Method for April, 1931, were approved. 
The financial report and the budget were 
referred to a special auditing committee of 
three, to be appointed by the president. 
Reports were made of the participation of 
the representatives of the Department in 
the Council of Education and in the Joint 
Commission on Supervision. The repre- 
sentatives to the former are Messrs. Hosic, 
Morrison, and Underwood; to the latter, 
Misses Dunn and Hall, Messrs. Hosie and 
Morrison. 

The problem of section meetings was dis- 
cussed at length. It was voted to adopt the 
policy of organizing round-table discus- 
sions as occasion seems to require rather 
than to set up a permanent organization 
of a group of sections. In this connection 
it was agreed that the attempt shall here- 
after be made to include on the Board of 
Directors specialists as well as general su- 
pervisors and teachers of supervision. 
President Morrison, with the approval of 
the Board, announced at the meeting on 
Wednesday that the Department will un- 
dertake to arrange round-table discussions 
for all groups in the field of supervision 
that desire them. 

Miss Jessie McLean, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, reported that her 
committee now has a representative in 
every state. Regional directors have been 
obtained for the Inland Empire and for 
California. The regional directors are as 
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follows: Elma A. Neal, Mildred English, 
I. Jewell Simpson, Helen Heffernan, Jessie 
McLean, and Helen Laurie. 

Miss McLean was given a vote of thanks 
for her assistance to the Department and 
was asked to extend the thanks of the 
Board to her institution—Central State 
Teachers College at Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan—for its codperation. 

The policies of the Department as to 
publications were reviewed. It was sug- 
gested that Educational Method might well 
seek more critical reviews of important 
books. The attempt to transform the edi- 
torial board into one made up of active 
contributors was approved. 

The status of the yearbooks was then ex- 
plained. With the publication of the Sixth, 
on ‘‘Integration,’’ by Lindquist and com- 
mittee in 1933, and the Seventh, on ‘‘The 
Use of Scientific Method in Supervisory 
Programs,’’ by Rankin and committee in 
1934, the first part of the general program 
of yearbook making will be completed. 
After considering a proposal by director 
Horn to undertake a yearbook on materials 
of instruction, the Board voiced general 
approval of the plan adopted tentatively 
by the Executive Committee at Atlantic 
City in 1930. This calls for a series of five 
yearbooks to cover the supervision of the 
entire program of activities of the common 
school. The five groupings contemplated 
are: (1) Language Activities, (2) Science 
Activities, (3) Social Activities, (4) Art 
Activities, and (5) Recreational Activities. 
The task of defining more closely the na- 
ture and purpose of these yearbooks and 
of appointing committees to work on them 
falls to the Executive Committee. 

President Morrison outlined his plans for 
the summer meeting. 

On the nomination by a committee com- 
posed of directors Underwood, McLean, 
and (I. Jewell) Simpson, the following 
were elected to office for one year, begin- 
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ning at the close of the summer meeting; 
President, Ernest Horn, Professor of Edu. 
cation, State University of Iowa; Firs 
Vice-President, Arthur S. Dondineau, 
Director of Instruction, Detroit, Michigan; 
Second Vice-President, Julia L. Hahn, 
Supervising Principal, Washington, D. (,; 
member of the Executive Committee to 
succeed Worth McClure, J. Cayce Morri- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Elemen. 
tary Education, State of New York. 


THE LUNCHEON MEETING 


The luncheon at the Willard Hotel on 
Tuesday was a pleasant affair. Miss Mil. 
dred English was in charge, assisted by Mr, 
Selden M. Ely, Mrs. Florence M. Rogers, 
and Miss Ida M. Lind, the local committee, 
The address was delivered by Professor 
Thomas Alexander, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who packed a sur- 
prising amount of entertainment and 
sound doctrine into a small space. As 
usual, conflict with the luncheons of Phi 
Delta Kappa and other similar groups pre- 
vented the attendance of the men. It was 
largely a gathering of women, notably so 
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THE CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH 
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by Mr. Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of 
Language Education in Detroit, at the 


_Mayflower Hotel on Saturday preceding 


convention week. The speakers and topics 
were: 


Aspects of the Supervisory Program: 


Appraisal of Instruction—Pavt T. 
Rankin, Supervising Director of Re- 
search and Adjustment, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Field Work—Heten Hay Hevt, Assist 
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Education Department, Albany, New 
York 

Curriculum Building—EuisasetH M. 
Lincotn, Grade Supervisor, Leo- 
minster, Massachusetts 


Symposium of Problems in Supervision as 

Seen by: 

W. Witspur Hatrievp, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Illinois 

L. J. O’Rourxke, Director of English 
Study, The Psychological Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

RupotpH Linpquist, Director of Uni- 
versity Schools, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


luncheon Program: 

What Service Can a Section on the Su- 
pervision of English Give? James 
F. Hosic, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Some Possibilities and Problems in Su- 
pervision—RupoupH Linpquist, Diree- 
tor of University Schools, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


TRAVEL-NARRATIVE PRIZES OFFERED 
BY MAGAZINE 


For the fifth year, The Instructor is con- 
ducting a travel contest. One hundred 
cash prizes will be awarded for narratives 
of vacation travel (by rail or steamship) 
during 1932. The contest is open to all 
persons holding teaching, administrative, 
and supervisory positions in elementary 
and junior high schools (public, private, 
and parochial) ; to instructors preparing 
students for service in such schools; to 
teachers-in-training (students in teachers’ 


. feolleges, normal schools, and college educa- 


tion departments) who intend to become 
identified with elementary or junior high 
schools; and to private tutors of children 


of elementary and junior high school age. 
The prizes range in value from $100.00 
down to $5.00, and the total amount to be 
distributed is $1050.00. Detailed informa- 
tion and contest directions may be obtained 
by addressing: Travel Editor, The In- 
structor, Dansville, N. Y. 


A PROFESSIONAL AND PATRIOTIC 
OBLIGATION ‘ 

Conditions that caused the World War 
and that have contributed to so many other 
wars have not been destroyed by the peace 
treaties. National lust for power and 
prestige, economic rivalries, competition in 
armaments, imperialism involving the ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples, secret diplo- 
macy and secret treaties, limitation of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 
calculated appeals to fear and hatred, 
propaganda to conceal from the citizens of 
all nations the real motives behind many 
governmental acts and policies, are still 
active influences in international relations, 
and are still full of menace to the peace of 
the world. 

Historians of high standing have studied 
and analyzed the thousands of new docu- 
ments that have come to light since the 
close of the World War, with the result 
that it is now certain that no one nation 
was solely responsible for the war. More- 
over, it is plain that the masses of the 
peoples of all the various nations were un- 
aware of much that their respective states- 
men were doing and are not to be held 
responsible for the great catastrophe. 
There is a growing body of opinion that, 
in the interests both of fairness and of the 
general peace of the world, the Versailles 
treaties should be revised. This change of 
sentiment is itself a historic fact that any 
work on contemporary history should 
record. 


‘This statement was submitted to the Committee on Resolutions of the Department of Superintend- 


tnce for action at the Washington convention. 
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Enlightened public opinion based on ac- 
curate information is essential if future 
wars are to be avoided. No other nation is 
in a better position than our own to accept 
and to disseminate the facts about the 
World War and about international con- 
ditions which may bring on war as they 
have made wars in the past. 

When the World War began, most 
Americans had little understanding of its 
underlying causes, for the conventional his- 
tory courses in our schools had done little 
to give them an adequate understanding. 
Nor do most of them even now present with 
adequate realism the factors responsible 
for wars. Textbooks in history and other 
subjects used in most of the public and 
private schools of the United States still 
reflect more or less the distortions of war- 
time propaganda. They fail to reveal that 
millions of citizens in all nations were 
moved again and again to acts of supreme 
idealism and unselfishness by propaganda 
of interested groups controlling national 
policies. Not yet has the selfishness and 
the falseness of much of that propaganda 
been exposed in history texts. 

The duty of educators is clear. True 
patriotism is not served by ignorance and 
refusal to face facts and problems. The 
patriot can truly serve his country only if 
he is intelligent enough to know how to 
meet the problems that confront him as a 
citizen. School history should, therefore, 
include an intelligent effort to arrive at 
essential facts involved in the significant 
crises of the past in order to prepare our 
people to deal intelligently and justly with 
the crises of the future. Intelligent pa- 
triotism and consideration for our true 
national interests, as well as sound ethics, 
therefore, make it a professional obligation 
of the administrators of American schools 
to see that the textbooks in history and 
other appropriate fields present truthfully 


and adequately the chief factors and infly. 
ences operating in world affairs and pro. 
ducing the problems of peace and war, that 
they emphasize such fundamental facts as 
the foregoing paragraphs set forth, that 
they make it clear that economic crises and 
unemployment usually follow wars, bring. 
ing insecurity and suffering to millions, 
and that they record the existence of a con. 
viction on the part of many Americans that 
the United States has an obligation with 
respect to leadership in the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement. 

These facts are known to the well-in- 
formed citizens of the United States and 
of other nations. In the face of the present 
perils to the economic welfare of all the 
world and to the peace and security of all 
nations, it is both a patriotic duty and our 
special obligation as educators to face all 
the facts honestly and courageously. Only 
enlightened public opinion, based on ace- 
curate information and full and free dis- 
cussion of facts and issues, can give to our 
nation real and adequate security. Dis- 
semination of vital facts with honest dis- 
cussion of the issues they involve is a 
major responsibility of the nation’s 
schools. 

To aid in meeting that responsibility at 
this critical time is the high obligation of 
every teacher and school administrator in 
the nation. 

(Signed) CHartes A. BEARD 
Wiuuiam C. BaGLey 
Boyp H. Bopge 
JESSE H. NEwLON 
CiypE R. MILLER 
HEBER HARPER 
J. MontaoMERY GAMBRILL 
FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Pui W. Cox 
JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Frank P. GraHAM 
Roiito G. REYNOLDS 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

The most recent addition’ to the litera- 
ture on supervision is described in the 
preface as: 


... an attempt to formulate, interpret, and 
apply to the problems of secondary school su- 
pervision a democratic philosophy of education. 
... This carries with it as a corollary promot- 
ing the growth of a teacher’s personality and 
enhancing the dignity of the teaching activity 
itself. 


The authors say further: 


While recognising the necessity for deriving 
specific help from existing practice (and indeed 
advocating its use at appropriate times), the 
authors believe there is need for a philosophy 
of supervision that will give perspective to the 
practical details of teaching. 


Part I, ‘‘The Supervisor Looks at His 
Job,’’ is preceded by one chapter present- 
ing a thoughtful and stimulating discus- 
sion of factors necessitating a new concept 
of the secondary school. Looking upon the 
school as an interpretive, orienting, and 
integrating agency for introducing young 
people to a complex changing society in 
which there is steadily increasing respect 
for personality and for the contribution of 
the individual, the authors argue that su- 
pervisors cannot proceed by rule of thumb, 
nor by undue exercise of authority. The 
exercise of ingenuity and originality, the 
proper use of scientific materials, guided 
by a controlling democratic philosophy are 
necessary for all school workers. 

The next five chapters then discuss vari- 
ous concepts of supervision, concluding 
properly with a well-balanced definition of 





democratic supervision which is to be the 
keynote of the volume: 


(The democratic ideal) does not sanction a 
supervisor-teacher relationship which involves 
the imposition of the supervisor’s will upon his 
colleagues. Neither does it permit (that) each 
member of the staff goes his own way without 
dynamic connections with his fellows or the 
aims and purposes of the school as a whole 
(page 91). 


Elsewhere and variously through the 
book there are stressed: ‘‘respect for the 
unique contribution of the individual,’’ 
‘tolerance for the opinions of others,”’ 
‘respect for differing interpretations.”’ 

Chapter 2 roundly condemns “‘laissez- 
faire’’ supervision, and also ‘‘autocratic’’ 
supervision. While sympathetic in the 
main, the reviewer sincerely doubts that 
‘‘autocratic’’ supervision is as prevalent 
now as the authors appear to believe. It is 
quite true, as stated by the authors, that 
many teachers, usually the best, chafe 
under autocratic supervision, are rendered 
less effective, and are sometimes driven out 
of the profession. It is equally true, and 
not pointed out by the authors, that many 
teachers are irritated and annoyed by 
stimulation to growth, by anything that in- 
terrupts their easy operation of mechanis- 
tic formulas. There is ample evidence 
showing that many teachers demand with 
vigor that supervisors supply them with 
just such explicit detailed directions as are 
here decried as impositions of the super- 
visor. The authors themselves present evi- 
dence regarding teacher training and turn- 
over as explanation but not justification of 
this situation. There can be no question, 


*Supervision in the Secondary School. By H. B. Alberty, and V. T. Thayer. D. C. Heath & 


Co., 1931. 
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World War and about international con- 
ditions which may bring on war as they 
have made wars in the past. 
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Americans had little understanding of its 
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Nor do most of them even now present with 
adequate realism the factors responsible 
for wars. Textbooks in history and other 
subjects used in most of the public and 
private schools of the United States still 
reflect more or less the distortions of war- 
time propaganda. They fail to reveal that 
millions of citizens in all nations were 
moved again and again to acts of supreme 
idealism and unselfishness by propaganda 
of interested groups controlling national 
policies. Not yet has the selfishness and 
the falseness of much of that propaganda 
been exposed in history texts. 

The duty of educators is clear. True 
patriotism is not served by ignorance and 
refusal to face facts and problems. The 
patriot can truly serve his country only if 
he is intelligent enough to know how to 
meet the problems that confront him as a 
citizen. School history should, therefore, 
include an intelligent effort to arrive at 
essential facts involved in the significant 
crises of the past in order to prepare our 
people to deal intelligently and justly with 
the crises of the future. Intelligent pa- 
triotism and consideration for our true 
national interests, as well as sound ethics, 
therefore, make it a professional obligation 
of the administrators of American schools 
to see that the textbooks in history and 
other appropriate fields present truthfully 


and adequately the chief factors and infly. 
ences operating in world affairs and pro. 
ducing the problems of peace and war, that 
they emphasize such fundamental facts as 
the foregoing paragraphs set forth, that 
they make it clear that economic crises and 
unemployment usually follow wars, bring. 
ing insecurity and suffering to millions, 
and that they record the existence of a con. 
viction on the part of many Americans that 
the United States has an obligation with 
respect to leadership in the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement. 

These facts are known to the well-in- 
formed citizens of the United States and 
of other nations. In the face of the present 
perils to the economic welfare of all the 
world and to the peace and security of all 
nations, it is both a patriotic duty and our 
special obligation as educators to face all 
the facts honestly and courageously. Only 
enlightened public opinion, based on ace- 
curate information and full and free dis- 
cussion of facts and issues, can give to our 
nation real and adequate security. Dis- 
semination of vital facts with honest dis- 
cussion of the issues they involve is a 
major responsibility of the nation’s 
schools. 

To aid in meeting that responsibility at 
this critical time is the high obligation of 
every teacher and school administrator in 
the nation. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

The most recent addition’ to the litera- 
ture on supervision is described in the 
preface as: 


... an attempt to formulate, interpret, and 
apply to the problems of secondary school su- 
pervision a democratic philosophy of education. 
... This carries with it as a corollary promot- 
ing the growth of a teacher’s personality and 
enhancing the dignity of the teaching activity 
itself. 


The authors say further: 


While recognising the necessity for deriving 
specific help from existing practice (and indeed 
advocating its use at appropriate times), the 
authors believe there is need for a philosophy 
of supervision that will give perspective to the 
practical details of teaching. 


Part I, ‘‘The Supervisor Looks at His 
Job,’’ is preceded by one chapter present- 
ing a thoughtful and stimulating discus- 
sion of factors necessitating a new concept 
of the secondary school. Looking upon the 
school as an interpretive, orienting, and 
integrating agency for introducing young 
people to a complex changing society in 
which there is steadily increasing respect 
for personality and for the contribution of 
the individual, the authors argue that su- 
pervisors cannot proceed by rule of thumb, 
nor by undue exercise of authority. The 
exercise of ingenuity and originality, the 
proper use of scientific materials, guided 
by a controlling democratic philosophy are 
necessary for all school workers. 

The next five chapters then discuss vari- 
ous concepts of supervision, concluding 
properly with a well-balanced definition of 





democratic supervision which is to be the 
keynote of the volume: 


(The democratic ideal) does not sanction a 
supervisor-teacher relationship which involves 
the imposition of the supervisor’s will upon his 
colleagues. Neither does it permit (that) each 
member of the staff goes his own way without 
dynamic connections with his fellows or the 
aims and purposes of the school as a whole 
(page 91). 


Elsewhere and variously through the 
book there are stressed: ‘‘respect for the 
unique contribution of the individual,’’ 
‘tolerance for the opinions of others,”’ 
‘respect for differing interpretations.”’ 

Chapter 2 roundly condemns “‘laissez- 
faire’’ supervision, and also ‘‘autocratic’’ 
supervision. While sympathetic in the 
main, the reviewer sincerely doubts that 
‘‘autocratic’’ supervision is as prevalent 
now as the authors appear to believe. It is 
quite true, as stated by the authors, that 
many teachers, usually the best, chafe 
under autocratic supervision, are rendered 
less effective, and are sometimes driven out 
of the profession. It is equally true, and 
not pointed out by the authors, that many 
teachers are irritated and annoyed by 
stimulation to growth, by anything that in- 
terrupts their easy operation of mechanis- 
tic formulas. There is ample evidence 
showing that many teachers demand with 
vigor that supervisors supply them with 
just such explicit detailed directions as are 
here decried as impositions of the super- 
visor. The authors themselves present evi- 
dence regarding teacher training and turn- 
over as explanation but not justification of 
this situation. There can be no question, 
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of course, that vast numbers of the better 
teachers are not only ready for but ar- 
dently desirous of genuinely democratic 
supervision. One can agree heartily with 
the authors’ emphasis on the desirability 
of progressively eliminating authoritative 
direction of teachers, and at the same time 
regret the consistent neglect through the 
book of the directive, guiding, and training 
functions of supervision. These will be 
needed during the many long years while 
conditions necessary to proper operation of 
the democratic concept are being achieved. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 might well have 
been included under the title of the fourth, 
‘*Some Mistakes in the Application of Sci- 
ence to Education.’’ These chapters are 
typical of the rising tide of protest against 
certain dangers in scientific education. 
They are superior to most such discussions 
in that they avoid sentimental wailing and 
temperamental fulmination, presenting in- 
stead definite, specific cases. The discus- 
sion is enlightening and stimulating in 
highest degree, but seems not quite fairly 
balanced. The reviewer feels that both 
the high spot and the chief weakness of the 
volume appear here. Each chapter, par- 
ticularly the fifth, contains clear, direct, 
and unqualified statements testifying to 
the authors’ recognition of the proper 
place of science, both method and results. 
These statements are, however, trampled 
under foot and lost in the vigorous attack 
upon the superficial use of science. The 
material should be extremely helpful to the 
earnest, competent student, but is more 
than likely to be as badly misinterpreted 
by superficial exponents of democracy in 
education as is science by those whom Pro- 
fessor Judd has referred to as ‘‘ignorantly 
enthusiastic about the science of edu- 
eation.’’ 

The authors copiously buttress with 
factual evidence the belief that some indi- 
viduals use scientific results to perpetuate 
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the status quo, to stunt originality an 
growth through wrongful standardization, 
and have applied specifie analysis to prob. 
lems which cannot admit of such attack 
They properly show the fundamental dif. 
ference between certain educational prob. 
lems and the type of problem which is the 
proper province for mathematically precise 
methods. Fair-minded students should 
agree and profit, but will immediately 
wish to point out that some exponents of 
democracy in: education make just as ab. 
surd, detrimental, and dangerous misap. 
plication of their doctrines and methods as 
some of the scientists do of their materials, 
Practically no mention nor single illustra. 
tion of this is contained in the book. 

The statement is made more than once 
that certain supervisors cover up a feeling 
of ineffectiveness and an inner conviction 
of ignorance by issuing dogmatic bulletins 
and directions, by scoring teachers on rat- 
ing cards, allowing the teacher no recourse, 
by thinly camouflaging personal authority 
behind ‘‘impersonal’’ scientific dicta, 
This is wholly true in many instances. 
But it is equally true that many super. 
visors with identically the same feeling of 
futility and ignorance hide behind the 
high-sounding phrases of democracy in ed- 
ucation. They excuse an utter failure in 
leadership with slogans, ‘‘ placing respor- 
sibility on the teacher,’’ ‘‘stimulating 
growth by non-interference,’’ ‘‘encourag- 
ing teachers to do things their own way.” 
For each scientist hiding his imperial 
Cesar complex behind science, there will 
be found a ‘‘democrat’’ ministering to 4 
tender inferiority complex with plaintive 
bleatings about the ‘‘sacredness of per- 
sonality.’’ 

As usual the truth lies between ex 
tremes. The scientists need to learn, in 
paraphrase of famous sayings, ‘‘that there 
are more things in this world than ever 
dreamed of in their science,’’ and ‘‘all that 
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factors is not a fact.’’ Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, some of them need to dis- 
cover that all facts won’t factor, i.e., are 
not mathematically precise. On the other 
hand, exponents of democracy with its em- 
phasis on the sacredness of individual per- 
sonality need to recognize that vast 
numbers of individuals haven’t any indi- 
yiduality to speak of. The uniqueness of 
the individual’s contribution is qualified 
by the fact that many have nothing to con- 
tribute and cannot be interested in rising 
to that level. This, of course, is a chal- 
lenge to the skillful use of democratic 
means. More important is the fact that 
some things in the world are as they are 
whether the individual likes it or not. In 
these instances the part of wisdom is to act 
in accord therewith. Furthermore, some 
people do know more than others and their 
contributions are superior, however hor- 
rendous may be the grief of senti- 
mentalists. 

Modern exponents of democracy in edu- 
cation have contributed materially through 
their emphasis on self-expression and self- 
realization, but should not overlook the 
fact that a sound spanking has been known 
to contribute to the making of a man. The 
scientists might well consider the wide- 
spread application of their pet procedure 
—experimentation—as a means of growth 
on all levels, whereas the exponents of 
freedom might give thought to the possi- 
bilities of discipline as an agency of growth 
as well as an instrument of repression. 

The point of this semi-digression from 
the volume under review is that over-em- 
phasis on the misapplications of science 
does, as the authors competently show, an- 
tagonize and deaden. In particular does 
it rob the school of the services of those 
enthusiasts, imaginative and _ intuitional 
types, who are so necessary for some 
phases of education. But over-emphasis 
on democracy and freedom—and the au- 
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thors do not mention this—will induce 
certain fluffy-minded individuals to go 
dancing among the daffodils when they 
should be attending to the spring plowing. 

All in all, however, these chapters pre- 
sent very well the authors’ definition of 
democracy in supervision. The concept 
democracy is freed from certain political 
and sociological limitations extant in the 
popular mind. Despite a certain seeming 
lack of balance, the discussion will be gen- 
uinely helpful to the careful student. 

Part II contains six chapters discussing 
the more direct contacts between teacher 
and supervisor. Honest effort is made con- 
sistently to exemplify democratic super- 
vision in the illustrations given. The de- 
vices suggested, however, are not different 
from those in any standard text. The dis- 
cussion is very general and a supervisor 
thoroughly imbued with the democratic 
philosophy and thus able to adapt tech- 
niques to his theory would find more prac- 
tical assistance in almost any of the books 
already available. It is fair to the authors, 
however, to point out that it may be the 
quite legitimate desire not to impose on the 
student too wide a repertoire of readymade 
techniques. 

As in Part I, there is again a seeming 
lack of balance. In the first place the re- 
viewer sincerely feels that there is not 
enough recognition of the obvious, actual, 
and unavoidable difficulties confronting a 
supervisor. For instance, the authors pre- 
sent an interesting and inviting account 
showing how, instead of insisting on uni- 
formity of methods, supervisors may cap- 
italize differences among teachers in a most 
admirable stimulation of teacher growth 
through professional study of the issues 
involved. But many teachers remain en- 
trenched behind their differences, bom- 
barding each other and throwing up new 
earthworks. The most skillful democratic 
supervision in the world cannot bring 
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of course, that vast numbers of the better 
teachers are not only ready for but ar- 
dently desirous of genuinely democratic 
supervision. One can agree heartily with 
the authors’ emphasis on the desirability 
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regret the consistent neglect through the 
book of the directive, guiding, and training 
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needed during the many long years while 
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certain dangers in scientific education. 
They are superior to most such discussions 
in that they avoid sentimental wailing and 
temperamental fulmination, presenting in- 
stead definite, specific cases. The discus- 
sion is enlightening and stimulating in 
highest degree, but seems not quite fairly 
balanced. The reviewer feels that both 
the high spot and the chief weakness of the 
volume appear here. Each chapter, par- 
ticularly the fifth, contains clear, direct, 
and unqualified statements testifying to 
the authors’ recognition of the proper 
place of science, both method and results. 
These statements are, however, trampled 
under foot and lost in the vigorous attack 
upon the superficial use of science. The 
material should be extremely helpful to the 
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than likely to be as badly misinterpreted 
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the status quo, to stunt originality an 
growth through wrongful standardization, 
and have applied specifie analysis to prob. 
lems which cannot admit of such attack 
They properly show the fundamental dif. 
ference between certain educational prob. 
lems and the type of problem which is the 
proper province for mathematically precise 
methods. Fair-minded students should 
agree and profit, but will immediately 
wish to point out that some exponents of 
democracy in: education make just as ab. 
surd, detrimental, and dangerous misap. 
plication of their doctrines and methods as 
some of the scientists do of their materials, 
Practically no mention nor single illustra. 
tion of this is contained in the book. 

The statement is made more than once 
that certain supervisors cover up a feeling 
of ineffectiveness and an inner conviction 
of ignorance by issuing dogmatic bulletins 
and directions, by scoring teachers on rat- 
ing cards, allowing the teacher no recourse, 
by thinly camouflaging personal authority 
behind ‘‘impersonal’’ scientific dicta, 
This is wholly true in many instances. 
But it is equally true that many super. 
visors with identically the same feeling of 
futility and ignorance hide behind the 
high-sounding phrases of democracy in ed- 
ucation. They excuse an utter failure in 
leadership with slogans, ‘‘ placing respor- 
sibility on the teacher,’’ ‘‘stimulating 
growth by non-interference,’’ ‘‘encourag- 
ing teachers to do things their own way.” 
For each scientist hiding his imperial 
Cesar complex behind science, there will 
be found a ‘‘democrat’’ ministering to 4 
tender inferiority complex with plaintive 
bleatings about the ‘‘sacredness of per- 
sonality.’’ 

As usual the truth lies between ex 
tremes. The scientists need to learn, in 
paraphrase of famous sayings, ‘‘that there 
are more things in this world than ever 
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factors is not a fact.’’ Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, some of them need to dis- 
cover that all facts won’t factor, i.e., are 
not mathematically precise. On the other 
hand, exponents of democracy with its em- 
phasis on the sacredness of individual per- 
sonality need to recognize that vast 
numbers of individuals haven’t any indi- 
yiduality to speak of. The uniqueness of 
the individual’s contribution is qualified 
by the fact that many have nothing to con- 
tribute and cannot be interested in rising 
to that level. This, of course, is a chal- 
lenge to the skillful use of democratic 
means. More important is the fact that 
some things in the world are as they are 
whether the individual likes it or not. In 
these instances the part of wisdom is to act 
in accord therewith. Furthermore, some 
people do know more than others and their 
contributions are superior, however hor- 
rendous may be the grief of senti- 
mentalists. 

Modern exponents of democracy in edu- 
cation have contributed materially through 
their emphasis on self-expression and self- 
realization, but should not overlook the 
fact that a sound spanking has been known 
to contribute to the making of a man. The 
scientists might well consider the wide- 
spread application of their pet procedure 
—experimentation—as a means of growth 
on all levels, whereas the exponents of 
freedom might give thought to the possi- 
bilities of discipline as an agency of growth 
as well as an instrument of repression. 

The point of this semi-digression from 
the volume under review is that over-em- 
phasis on the misapplications of science 
does, as the authors competently show, an- 
tagonize and deaden. In particular does 
it rob the school of the services of those 
enthusiasts, imaginative and _ intuitional 
types, who are so necessary for some 
phases of education. But over-emphasis 
on democracy and freedom—and the au- 
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thors do not mention this—will induce 
certain fluffy-minded individuals to go 
dancing among the daffodils when they 
should be attending to the spring plowing. 

All in all, however, these chapters pre- 
sent very well the authors’ definition of 
democracy in supervision. The concept 
democracy is freed from certain political 
and sociological limitations extant in the 
popular mind. Despite a certain seeming 
lack of balance, the discussion will be gen- 
uinely helpful to the careful student. 

Part II contains six chapters discussing 
the more direct contacts between teacher 
and supervisor. Honest effort is made con- 
sistently to exemplify democratic super- 
vision in the illustrations given. The de- 
vices suggested, however, are not different 
from those in any standard text. The dis- 
cussion is very general and a supervisor 
thoroughly imbued with the democratic 
philosophy and thus able to adapt tech- 
niques to his theory would find more prac- 
tical assistance in almost any of the books 
already available. It is fair to the authors, 
however, to point out that it may be the 
quite legitimate desire not to impose on the 
student too wide a repertoire of readymade 
techniques. 

As in Part I, there is again a seeming 
lack of balance. In the first place the re- 
viewer sincerely feels that there is not 
enough recognition of the obvious, actual, 
and unavoidable difficulties confronting a 
supervisor. For instance, the authors pre- 
sent an interesting and inviting account 
showing how, instead of insisting on uni- 
formity of methods, supervisors may cap- 
italize differences among teachers in a most 
admirable stimulation of teacher growth 
through professional study of the issues 
involved. But many teachers remain en- 
trenched behind their differences, bom- 
barding each other and throwing up new 
earthworks. The most skillful democratic 
supervision in the world cannot bring 
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about an armistice. Alberty and Thayer 
would probably agree that in extreme cases 
such teachers should be ‘‘authoritatively,’’ 
however tactfully, directed to other fields 
of endeavor. There is no discussion, how- 
ever, of situations where democracy is not 
the best technique to begin with, nor of 
situations where it fails when tried. In 
fairness to the authors, the following para- 
graph is quoted: 


Under normal conditions a supervisor must 
deal with teachers on various levels. Some are 
capable of independent action. Others are still 
dependent. This calls for a supervisory policy 
which adapts itself to the needs of both groups. 

A complete discussion of democratic super- 
vision would deal with the measures appropri- 
ate to employ on all levels of proficiency 
(page 95). 


Secondly, the condemnation of current 
practice is sweeping and unequivocal. In 
presenting their basic theory the authors 
stress ‘‘sympathetic understanding of the 
contributions of others,’’ ‘‘respect for dif- 
erences of opinion,’’ ete., but in discussing 
many common practices the ideas of other 
workers in the field are dismissed with 
finality and often without a qualifying ad- 
jective in the interpretation. One tech- 
nique which the reviewer would not 
himself use, but which he positively knows 
to be used by some supervisors in thor- 
oughly democratic and stimulating man- 
ner, is dismissed as useless, dangerous, and 
without reason. Two other devices are in- 
terpreted as having certain implications 
which are flatly contradicted by the orig- 
inal discussion. 

In the third place, one particularly arbi- 
trary and autocratic device, which the re- 
viewer is reasonably certain would be 
advocated solely by its author, is thor- 
oughly criticized—and properly so—but 
with no indication that it is an isolated, 
trick procedure of no wide use in the field. 
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Are the authors unfair or careless jp 
thus breaking faith with their own demo. 
cratic ‘‘tolerance for the opinions of oth. 
ers and respect for the contributions of 
individuals’’? Their standing precludes 
such a charge. Their lapse is due to the 
great gap between the ideal and the actual 
—between what we ought to do and what 
we will do. This is a perfectly normal and 
human situation. If these two competent 
scholars slip a bit in using democratic the. 
ory, it is quite possible that some two or 
three hundred thousand teachers of meager 
training and little vision will have diff. 
culty. Teachers everywhere should desire 
to grow, should respond to stimulation, 
and otherwise exert themselves for the 
good of the cause. But many will not. 
There will have to be inspection of their 
functioning, direction and guidance, and 
perhaps even some regulation in order to 
ensure the achievement of wholly reputa- 
ble and desirable ends. 

We may refer again to the quotation 
just above, indicating that the seeming 
lack of more detailed discussion may be 
merely one of relative value rather than 
deliberate neglect. | 

Part III deals with those pupil relation- }¢ 
ships which supervisors might be expected f? 
to affect rather directly. The discussion d 
is summary in nature, thoroughly helpful, f4 
and, in contrast to previous discussions, f* 
seems quite evenly balanced. Both science 
and democracy get their due without qual- f° 
ification. There is a wholly sympathetic f' 
and impartial discussion of the contribu- 
tions of various men and schools. The 
chapter on ‘‘Mental Hygiene and Problem 
Children’”’ is stimulating and timely. 

Part IV deals with organization and is 
extremely brief, borrowing freely from the 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department off, 
Superintendence, and from Ayer and Bart 
on organization. A more extended discus: fi 
sion of typical secondary school organiza 
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tion would have been helpful. In fact, with 
| f the exception of a few chapters, the discus- 
sion is not peculiar to the secondary school 
at all. It is, of course, possible that it is 
TE not yet time for a more detailed analysis of 
Sf secondary supervision. 

*— In conclusion, the reviewer, sincerely at- 
l tempting to apply the authors’ own demo- 
th cratic sympathetic understanding of the 
1} contributions of others, presents three 
t} summary statements. In the first place, 
while agreeing heartily with the emphasis 
on greater democracy, he regrets the neg- 
lect of certain practically useful, un- 
avoidable, necessary, and democratically 
justifiable techniques for fact finding, in- 
spection, and training. He believes to be 
still applicable the statement which Doc- 
tor Fannie W. Dunn made some years 
ago: 


19 | Instructional supervision, therefore, has the 
,. | arge purpose of improving the quality of in- 
struction, primarily by promoting the profes- 
sional growth of all teachers, and secondarily 
and temporarily by correcting deficiencies of 
°f preliminary preparation for teaching by the 
training of teachers in service.? 


Secondly, he regards the volume as dis- 
n-[tinctly inadequate as a source of actual 
oj PPractice. A supervisor so imbued with 
on | democratic theory as to make proper adap- 
il, f ‘ations of procedure will find more assist- 
ys, ce in any of four other recent volumes. 
ce ft is quite possible that the authors delib- 
jl. Petately refrained from imposing too much 
tie Ftechnique. Finally and most important, if 
u- [the volume is to be regarded, not as a 
he | Manual’’ but as an effort to present and 
om f°™phasize the more democratic view, to 
stimulate educationists, whether supervi- 
js TS or not, to thoughtful consideration of 
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issues which are profoundly affecting 
American school practice, then the volume 
should be regarded as an exceptionally 
worthwhile contribution to the field. 
Wiuuiam H. Burton. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM 

By looking for it, any keen observer can 
discover much in current educational prac- 
tice that is open to criticism. Not every- 
one, however, can couch his criticisms in 
such mordant phrases as Mr. Buchholz of 
Baltimore. His Fads and Fallacies of 
Present-Day Education® brings together 
in book form some of the milder and more 
justifiable Phillipics of which he has de- 
livered himself in the past few years. 

Every candid student of education will 
find much in the book with which he is 
more or less in agreement. The efforts of 
rabid nationalists to dictate what teachers 
may and may not think and speak con- 
cerning economic and political questions, 
for example, appear to this reviewer quite 
as reprehensible as they do to the author. 
As the general editor, Professor Bagley, 
points out, the picture of Progressive Edu- 
cation is overdrawn. No fair impression 
of any course of study can be given by 
means of isolated excerpts. Nevertheless, 
absurdities do creep into such documents 
and into schools—just as they do every- 
where else. So long as books like this cir- 
culate only among those who are able to 
judge the issues raised on their merits, 
they perform useful service. Their value 
to the general public is doubtful. 

The intention of Mr. Miller in his Let- 
ters from a Hard-Boiled Teacher to His 
Half-Baked Son* is not clear. There is a 
suggestion of sour grapes. As entertain- 


of *Fannie W. Dunn, ‘* What is Instructional Supervision?’’ Proceedings of the National Education 


Association, Vol. 61, 1923, p. 763. 


rT * Fads and Fallacies of Present-Day Education. 
Letters from a Hard-Boiled Teacher to His Half-Baked Son. By George D. Miller. The Daylion 


US: FCompany, 1931, 
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By H. E. Buchholz. Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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ment the letters cannot be ranked high. If 
the advice is to be taken seriously, then the 
wise and the foolish are inextricably inter- 
mingled. Perhaps the writer will be com- 
pelled to furnish a key. 


SOURCE MATERIALS IN THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 

Any advanced study of the history of 
education must, of course, involve exami- 
nation of original sources. In spite of the 
demand for these, however, they are gen- 
erally difficult of access. The series of 
Education Classics now appearing under 
the general editorship of Professor Ed- 
ward H. Reisner will go far to remedy this 
defect. 

Thirteen volumes are announced, seven 
of which are at hand.5 These present Early 
Protestant Educators, Comenius, Thomas 
Jefferson and Education in a Republic, 
Pestalozzi, Henry Barnard, Pioneers of 
Women’s Education, and Educational 
Views of Benjamin Franklin. The list 
shows that the modern period in both 
Europe and America is the focus of in- 
terest. The general plan is to open each 
volume with a biographical sketch and then 
to reproduce significant passages from his 
writings, accompanied by introductory and 
other comment. Thus Professor Keatinge 
treats of Comenius by narrating the chief 
incidents of his life and summarizing his 
educational views. He then offers a slightly 
shortened form of The Great Didactic, us- 
ing the translation that he himself made 
in 1896. <A few illustrative pages from 
the textbooks prepared by Comenius com- 
plete the work. 

These neat volumes will prove a boon 
to many a college student of education. 
Without undue effort he will be able to 
make the acquaintance of several educa- 
tional pioneers, largely through their own 
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expression of their ideas. The really serj. 
ous student will doubtless feel impelled to 
go further. He will insist on looking into 
Barnard’s ‘‘Journals’’ for himself, and 
naturally will wish to read all of Leonard 
and Gertrude, not merely an excerpt. He 
will then be in a position to discuss in the 
seminar the question as to how far the im- 
pressions that Brubacher and Anderson 
give of these two educators are correct. As 
an aid to the majority of students in the 
history of education who cannot give the 
subject extended attention and who have 
access only to limited library facilities, this 
series will be heartily welcomed. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 


The March number of Childhood Educa- 
tion is devoted to the general topic of sci- 
ence in the nursery school, kindergarten, 
and lower elementary grades. Ten writers 
in all contributed to the symposium. The 
opening paper, by Professor Elliot R. 
Downing of the University of Chicago, is 
on ‘‘The Course in Nature Study.’’ He 
makes clear at the outset that the concepts 
of many teachers of nature study as to 
what should be included in the course are 
very hazy. This is shown by the general 
and vague terms used in setting forth ob- 
jectives, such as ‘‘to impart a love for na- 
ture,’’ ‘‘to teach children to observe.’”’ He 
would set up as major goals for the work 
such objectives as (1) understanding the 
most important principles of science i 
order that the pupils may use them in solv- 
ing problems that arise in life; (2) skill 
in scientific thinking, and (3) collateral 
ideals and attitudes likely to impel to vig- 
orous action. By means of illustrations he 
attempts to make clear how these objectives 
may be reached. 


5 By the following editors in the order named: Frederick Eby, W. W. Keatinge, 0. F. Arrowool, r 
L. F. Anderson, John 8. Brubacher, Willystine Goodsell, and Thomas Woody. Published by McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Ine., 1931. 
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LEISURE AND PERSONALITY 


In Recreation for February, Mrs. Maria 
L. Rogers pleads for recognition of the pos- 
sibility and desirability of the development 
of personality through leisure. She holds 
that the subject of proper use of leisure 
time should be approached from a broad, 
philosophical point of view. There are cer- 
| Btain factors to be considered. Among these 
’ Bare the physiological and emotional nature 
of human beings. The tendency too often 
is to sacrifice individuality to custom. The 
beginning must be made in childhood, 
SF when the individual should be taught how 
to express himself through play. Oppor- 
tunities for this have been greatly multi- 
plied in recent years through publicly 
supported recreation. The success of this 
- depends upon well-informed leadership. 
- | The writer thinks that work in recreation is 
1, Fmost baffling and difficult. What is most 
8 Pneeded is a vision of the future in which 
e FAmerican culture will approximate on the 
. Festhetic and imaginative side what we have 
is Falready accomplished on the economic and 
fe Fintellectual side. 


THE CONFUSION AS TO GROUPING 


re} in the Journal of Educational Research 
a] por January, Dr. Warren W. Coxe of the 
p. pNew York State Education Department 
a. Puakes a useful distinction between homo- 
Je pscneous grouping on the one hand and 
rk FAbility grouping on the other. He suggests 
he hat the first is properly associated with a 
in Pefinement of the grading system in which 
ly. [the object is better achievement in the 
i] Standard school subjects. Ability group- 
-] 2g, on the other hand, should be thought 
‘9. fof as an attempt to provide the conditions 
he fF more successful work in the newer ac- 
es [tivity programs in which subject matter 
lines are more or less destroyed. Homo- 
geneous grouping, in other words, belongs 
rather with the conservative point of view 
in education, ability grouping with the 
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progressive point of view. _The problems 
which arise from ability grouping are in 
the nature of the case more numerous than 
those involved in homogeneous grouping. 
We do not have adequate scales for the 
measurement of character, attitudes, per- 
sonality, habits of study, and the like. We 
are also troubled with the question as to 
how far specialized habits and attitudes 
carry over into the life outside of school. 
Experiments should be arranged by means 
of which research workers and school ad- 
ministrators may determine what is the 
best practice. The differentiation of the 
two types of grouping will greatly aid in 
this enterprise. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS GRAMMAR? 


The fifth of a series of studies in Eng- 
lish expression, by Professor Percival M. 
Symonds and Eugene M. Hinton of Teach- 
ers College, reports the results obtained 
from research in English grammar. 
Seven hundred and twenty-four composi- 
tions appearing in scales adjusted to the 
Hillegas Seale were analyzed for gram- 
matical errors. These were arranged in 
accordance with a guide adapted from that 
employed by Willing in his ‘‘ Valid Diag- 
nosis in High School Composition.’’ The 
tabulation of errors tended to show con- 
sistency from grade to grade. The writers 
were surprised to discover, on completing 
their analysis, that errors in grammar are 
less numerous and less serious in the work 
of school pupils than errors in sentence 
structure, punctuation, and capitalization. 
They close their summary with the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘The choice of words, the 
order in which the words and phrases are 
presented, omitted words, incomplete, jum- 
bled, and run-on sentences, little or no idea 
worth expressing, broad and uncertain ref- 
erences, wrong use of words, and similar 
features often are more prominent by far 
than any errors in grammar.’’ 
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THE PRINCIPAL AS A CREATIVE LEADER 


Professor Stuart A. Courtis of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan believes that the real 
task of the head of the school is the exercise 
of creative leadership. This is possible 
only as the principal learns to rise on the 
stepping stones of his past efforts to higher 
levels of achievement. Within the limits 
imposed by the organization of the system 
to which he belongs, the principal should 
seek to weld the separate elements of his 
school into a working whole. This en- 
deavor is likely to be hindered by the 
enormous amount of routine and detail 
which he must face. He can, in any case, 
encourage the experimental attitude on the 
part of his teachers and lead his corps in 
the study of important problems in the 
education of the pupils. The writer con- 
cludes with a ‘‘progressive program”’ for 
principals, under seven heads, as follows: 


1. To collect from all possible sources as 
many alternative philosophies of life and 
of education as he can. 

2. To evaluate these and select or devise a 
basic philosophy as a guide for his own 
activities, a philosophy having for its aim 
the remedy of existing recognized defects 
and the improvement of the existing order. 

3. To take action in terms of this philosophy 
and to inspire others to codperate in the 
achievement of the desired goals. 

4. To compare the effects of action with the 
desired effects in order to reveal defects. 

5. By invention, by scientific experimenta- 
tion, and by every means in his power 
to search for facts, truths, and principles 
that may be used to remedy such defects. 

6. Continually to modify practice in the 

; light of the results of such search and 
experimentation and to modify the basic 
philosophy as the discovery of new truths 
and new means of control make such 
modifications possible. 

7. To present systematically to others both 
the chosen philosophy and the reasons for 
the choice with a view to inducing them 
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either to adopt the same philosophy ang 
codperate in the achievement of its goals 
or to expose its fallacies and defects and 
bring about its improvement. 


TRENDS IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


Progressive Education for February is 
a special number made up of contributions 
on the general subject of Indian education, 
The symposium opens with an article on 
‘‘Indian Education Today,’’ by the new 
Director of Education in the United States 
Indian Service, Professor W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., and Miss Rose K. Brandt, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education in the same serv. 
ice. These writers point out that the prob- 
lems involved in the education of Indians 
in the United States are really world-wide. 
The differentiation lies mainly in the facet 
that in this country the Indian population 
is relatively small. Of the 300,000 re. 
ported as Indians, only about 100,000 are 
full bloods or possessed of any really his. 
toric culture; while in Mexico the Indian 
population is overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority. Two main groups must be dealt 
with, the larger group of mixed blood and 
culture and a smaller group exhibiting 
really significant survivals. The writers 
state that special educational opportunity 
lies with this latter group—the Indians of 
the Southwest. They describe the present 
tribal life of the Indians and indicate some- 
what of the possibilities of the application 
of an enlightened program of education to 
their needs. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
Living Geography. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, C. Beverley Benson, and Frank 
M. MeMurry. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Book One, How Countries 
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THE PRINCIPAL AS A CREATIVE LEADER 


Professor Stuart A. Courtis of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan believes that the real 
task of the head of the school is the exercise 
of creative leadership. This is possible 
only as the principal learns to rise on the 
stepping stones of his past efforts to higher 
levels of achievement. Within the limits 
imposed by the organization of the system 
to which he belongs, the principal should 
seek to weld the separate elements of his 
school into a working whole. This en- 
deavor is likely to be hindered by the 
enormous amount of routine and detail 
which he must face. He can, in any case, 
encourage the experimental attitude on the 
part of his teachers and lead his corps in 
the study of important problems in the 
education of the pupils. The writer con- 
cludes with a ‘‘progressive program”’ for 
principals, under seven heads, as follows: 


1. To collect from all possible sources as 
many alternative philosophies of life and 
of education as he can. 

2. To evaluate these and select or devise a 
basic philosophy as a guide for his own 
activities, a philosophy having for its aim 
the remedy of existing recognized defects 
and the improvement of the existing order. 

3. To take action in terms of this philosophy 
and to inspire others to codperate in the 
achievement of the desired goals. 

4. To compare the effects of action with the 
desired effects in order to reveal defects. 

5. By invention, by scientific experimenta- 
tion, and by every means in his power 
to search for facts, truths, and principles 
that may be used to remedy such defects. 

6. Continually to modify practice in the 

; light of the results of such search and 
experimentation and to modify the basic 
philosophy as the discovery of new truths 
and new means of control make such 
modifications possible. 

7. To present systematically to others both 
the chosen philosophy and the reasons for 
the choice with a view to inducing them 
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either to adopt the same philosophy ang 
codperate in the achievement of its goals 
or to expose its fallacies and defects and 
bring about its improvement. 


TRENDS IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


Progressive Education for February is 
a special number made up of contributions 
on the general subject of Indian education, 
The symposium opens with an article on 
‘‘Indian Education Today,’’ by the new 
Director of Education in the United States 
Indian Service, Professor W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr., and Miss Rose K. Brandt, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education in the same serv. 
ice. These writers point out that the prob- 
lems involved in the education of Indians 
in the United States are really world-wide. 
The differentiation lies mainly in the facet 
that in this country the Indian population 
is relatively small. Of the 300,000 re. 
ported as Indians, only about 100,000 are 
full bloods or possessed of any really his. 
toric culture; while in Mexico the Indian 
population is overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority. Two main groups must be dealt 
with, the larger group of mixed blood and 
culture and a smaller group exhibiting 
really significant survivals. The writers 
state that special educational opportunity 
lies with this latter group—the Indians of 
the Southwest. They describe the present 
tribal life of the Indians and indicate some- 
what of the possibilities of the application 
of an enlightened program of education to 
their needs. 
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Living Geography. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, C. Beverley Benson, and Frank 
M. MeMurry. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Book One, How Countries 
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THE READER’S GUIDE 


Jean Y. Ayer. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1932. Pp. 408. Illus. $.80. 

The Improvement of the Assignment. By 
Gerald A. Yoakam. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. 398. $1.80. 

Discovering the Genius Within You. By 
Stanwood Cobb. New York: John Day 
Co., 1932. Pp. 287. $2.50. 

Creative Expression. Edited for the Pro- 
gressive Education Association by Ger- 
trude Hartman and Ann Shumaker. 


New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 


350. Illus. $5.00. 

By James Baldwin. 
New York: American Book Co., 1932. 
Pp. 64. Illus. $.36. 

North America and the United States. By 
William Rabenort. Revised. New York: 


American Book Co., 1932. Pp. 198. 


‘| Fact and Story Readers—Book Eight. By 


Henry Suzzallo and others. New York: 
American Book Co., 1931. Pp. 496. 
French Liberalism and Education in the 
Eighteenth Century. Edited by F. de la 
Fontainerie. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1932. Pp. 385. $2.25. 

Plane Geometry. By Elizabeth B. Cowley. 
Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1932. Pp. 368. $1.40. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By 
Philip W. L. Cox and Forrest E. Long. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1932. Pp. 
620. $2.40. 

Character Education. Tenth Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Washington, D. C., 1932. Pp. 535. 
$2.00. 

Thirty-first Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education: Part I, A Pro- 
gram for Teaching Science; pp. 370. 
Part II, Changes and Experiments in 
Iiberal-Arts Education; pp. 310. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Publie School Publishing 
Co., 1932. 

Standard Tests in the Elementary School. 
By L. W. Webb and Anna Markt Shot- 
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well. New York: Ray Long and Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc. 1932. Pp. 532. 
$2.75. 

American Language Series, Books One to 
Three. By James F. Hosie and C. 
Lauron Hooper. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., 1932. Book One, pp. 
372. Book Two, pp. 428. Book Three, 
pp. 440. Illus. 

Pathfinders by Land and Sea. By Elmer 
Green. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1932. Pp. 170. Illus. 

Peter and Nancy in Europe. By Mildred 
H. Comfort. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1932. Pp. 208. Illus. $.75. 

Adventures in Fact and Fancy. By 
Frances L. Taylor. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1932. Pp. 304. Illus. $.84. 

Standards for High School Teaching— 
Methods and Technique. By Charles E. 
Reeves. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1932. Pp. 558. $2.50. 

Elson Basic Readers. By William H. Elson 
and William S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1931. Pre-primer, 
pp. 40; $12. Primer, pp. 144; $.56. 
Book One, pp. 176; $.60. Teacher’s 
Guidebook for Pre-Primer and Primer, 
pp. 301. Teacher’s Guidebook for Book 
One, pp. 195. Teacher’s Guidebook for 
Book Two, pp. 232. Teacher’s Guide- 
book for Book Three, pp. 336. 

Number Stories, Book One. By J. W. 
Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. 
Knight, and William 8. Gray. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1932. Pp. 
144. Illus. $.60. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Stanford Speller. By John C. Al- 
mack and Elmer H. Staffelbach. Chi- 
cago: Laidlaw Bros., 1931. Grades Two 
through Eight. Each, pp. 80. 

The Enrichment of the English Curricu- 
lum. By R. L. Lyman. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 251. $2.00. 
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The Direct Contribution of Educational 
Psychology to Teacher Training Year- 
book XX, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 154. 

Administrative Practices Affecting Class- 
room Teachers—Part I: The Selection 
and Appointment of Teachers. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, Vol. 
X, No. 1, January, 1932. Pp. 32. 

A Survey of Sight-Saving Classes in the 
Public Schools of the United States. 
By Edward T. Myers. New York: Na- 
tional Society for Prevention of Blind- 
ness (370 Seventh Ave.), Publication 
64. Pp. 105. $.50. 

Course of Study in Reading, Grades I-VI, 
pp. 336. Course of Study in the Use of 
the Library, Grades I-VI, pp. 197. De- 
troit Program of Character Education, 
pp. 192 (mimeographed). Detroit: 
Board of Education, 1931. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education: Certain State Pro- 
grams for the Improvement of Rural 
School Instruction, by Annie Reynolds; 
Bulletin No. 18, 1931; $.10. Report 
Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades, by Rowna Hansen; Leaflet No. 
41, 1931; $.10. List of Educational Re- 
search Studies of State Departments of 
Education and State Education Associ- 
ations, 1930-1931, by Edith A. Wright; 
Circular No. 44, 1932. Washington, 
D. C.; Government Printing Office. 

The Rural Schools of Mexico, by Lloyd S. 
Tireman, and Rural Education in New 
Mexico, by Mary Austin. Albuquerque, 
N. M.: University of New Mexico Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Training School 
Series). Pp. 30. 

Environmental Handicap in Mental Test 
Performance. By H. E. Jones, H. 8S. 
Conrad, and M. B. Blanchard. Berke- 
ley: University of California Publica- 
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tions in Psychology, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1939 
Pp. 36. 

An Evaluation of the Minnesota Rating 
Scale for Home Economics Teachers, 
By Clara M. Brown. Minneapolis: Uni. 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp, 
27. $.50. 

Classroom Scaler and Grader. By Charles 
Russell. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1931, 
$2.00. 

Improvement of Reading Through the Us 
of Tests. By Paul V. Sangren. Kalama. 
zoo, Mich.: Bulletin, Western State 
Teachers College, 1931. Pp. 207. 

Pupils’ Help Books in Geography. By B. 
H. Schockel, Mattie B. Fry, and J. £. 


Switzer. New York: American Book 
Co., 1931. Book Two, pp. 64. Book 
Three, pp. 71. 


Division of Educational Research and Re- 
sults, Report for Year Ended June 30, 
1931. Philadelphia: Board of Educa. 
tion, 1931. Pp. 152. 

Organization and Administration of Hom 
Classes for Foreign-Born Mothers. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: Department of Public In- 
struction, Bulletin No. 63, 1931. Pp. 31. 
Technical Schools. Seventy-second An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of 
Publie Schools. Milwaukee, Wis., Board 
of School Directors, 1931. Pp. 91. 

The Influence of Theme-Reading and 
Theme-Correction on Eliminating Tech- 
nical Errors in the Written Compositions 
of Ninth Grade Pupils. By John E 
Fellows. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, Studies in Education, Vol. VII, 
No. 1, March 1, 1932. 

A Critical Summary of Research Relating 
to the Teaching of Arithmetic. By Wal- 
ter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Bul 
letin, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, September 15, 
1931. Pp. 115. 


The Achievement of Our High Schools 
Lafayette, Ind: 


By H. H. Remmers. 
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Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2, October, 1931. Pp. 29. 

Cultural Co-operation with South Amer- 
ica. New York: Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of the Director, December 1, 1931. 
Pp. 60. 

A New Type of College Training. Los 
Angeles Junior College, 855 North Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., 1932. Pp. 
47. 

Forty-first Annual Report, for the School 
Year 1930-1931. Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Pp. 125. 

Trees. By the Children of Washington 
School, Springfield, Mass. Pp. 24. 

Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a 
High School Building. By N. L. Engel- 
hardt. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 45. 

The Shepherd English Test, Forms A and 
B. The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, Grades 3-8, Forms A and B, and 
Grades 7-12, Forms A and B. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 


| Abstracts of Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses 


in Education, University of Minnesota, 
July 1, 1928 to July 1, 1929. Pre- 
pared by J. G. Umstattd and J. E. Grin- 
nell. Minneapolis, Minn.: Perine Book 
Co., 1411 University Ave., S.E. Pp. 27. 
$1.00. 

A Report on the Administration of Schol- 
astic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High 
School Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 
and 1930. By V. A. C. Henmon and 
F. 0. Holt. Madison, Wis.: Bureau of 
Guidance and Records, University of 
Wisconsin, June, 1931. Pp. 104. 

The Work of the Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. By Otis W. Caldwell 
and Staff. A reprint from Teachers 
College Record, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, 
November, 1931. Pp. 35. 

Vocational Training and Unemployment. 
Washington, D. C.: Federal Board of 
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Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 159, 
November, 1931. Pp. 29. 

Emergency Nutrition. By Henry C. 
Sherman. Child Health Bulletin, Vol. 
VII, No. 6, November, 1931. New York: 
American Child Health Association, 450 
Seventh Ave. Pp. 35. 

Remedial Measures for Reading Defi- 
ctencies ; Eighteen Studies from Current 
Practice. Hartford, Conn.: State Board 
of Education Bulletin 2, Series 1930-31. 
Pp. 63. 

National League of Teachers’ Association 
Bulletin—Yearbook, 1931. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 410 W. Court St., Vol. XV, No. 1, 
December, 1931. Pp. 30. 

Real Life Readers: Bob and Baby Pony 
—A Pre-Primer. By Cora M. Martin. 
Edited by Patty Smith Hill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 32. 
Tilus. 

Liberal Education and Contemporary Life 
at Boston University. By Daniel L. 
Marsh. Annual Report of the President 
to the Trustees, October 8, 1931. Pp. 
22. 

Activity Series, Raleigh Public Schools: 
Number One—Broadcasting from Hol- 
land, Third Grade; pp. 20, $.25. Num- 
ber Two—Milk Truck and Dairy Prod- 
ucts, First Grade; pp. 21, $.30. Num- 
ber Three—A Play City, Second Grade; 
pp. 12, $.20. Order from Hugh Morson, 
High School Bldg., Room 112, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 13, 
Safety Education, by Carolyn Towle; 
pp. 17. No. 16, Building the Para- 
graph, by Katherine F. Slattery; pp. 
23. No. 18, Bookland and Its People, 
by Louise J. Walker; pp. 19. No. 20, 
A Grocery Store, by Grace T. Vaughan; 
pp. 15. No. 21, A Trip to Beautiful 
Hawaii, by Katherine J. Niland; pp. 13. 
No. 22, The Story of Lighting, by Jose- 
phine M. Horgan; pp. 27. 
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